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BULLETIN ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Traffic Service Bureau is pleased to an- 
nounce that in The Traffic Bulletin this week we 
begin the publication of tariffs filed-with the U. S. 
Shipping Board, and that we shall continue to pub- 
lish them in that manner. This week’s publication 
contains abstracts of all new tariffs filed with the 
Board from the time of its creation to date, and 
they are arranged under commodity headings just 
as the abstracts of tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are arranged. After this 
week we shall keep up with current filings just 
as we do in the case of Commission tariffs but, for 
the reason that there are so few Shipping Board 
tariffs filed, they will not be arranged under com- 
modity headings but will be placed merely under 
the head, “Shipping Board Tariffs.” This, we feel, 
will add materially to the value of The Bulletin to 
those who endeavor to keep informed as to tariff 
filings. 

It is our earnest hope that within the next week 
or two we may be able to announce just what we 
shall do in The Bulletin with respect to applica- 
tions, under the new law, for permission to file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs bear- 
ing advanced rates. That we have not yet been 
able to make such announcement is due to the fact 
that the Commission has not decided what its 
method of procedure under the new law will be. 
In general, however, it may be said without much 
fear that we shall have to alter our intention, we 
shall print in The Bulletin abstracts of these ap- 
plications, just as we now print abstracts of tariffs 
filed, and shall also print notice of hearings to be 
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held on these applications, when hearings are set, 
and information as to the final disposition of the 
applications. Naturally, after an advanced rate 
tariff has been permitted to be filed it will take 
the same course in our Bulletin that such a tariff 
now takes. All this will make a much greater need 
for The Bulletin, and also for The Daily Traffic 
World and Traffic Bulletin, if one wishes such in- 
formation more promptly than once a week. 
While we are on the subject of The Bulletin 
we wish to clear up a misunderstanding that appears 
to exist in some quarters as to the publication of 
information concerning suspended tariffs. Certain 
of our subscribers have seemed to think that such 
information is or should be printed in The Traffic 
World. It is true that we have at some periods 
carried considerable information of this kind in 
that magazine, and we shall always do so where 
the matter is of unusual or general importance, but 
we have never held ourselves out to publish all 
suspended tariffs there. The Traffic Bulletin is the 


place to find them, and in the future we intend to 
confine them more strictly to that publication. 


ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 

As the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission return to Washington from their vaca- 
tions and give their attention to the solving of the 
problem of a method of procedure under the new 
law providing that no tariff bearing an advanced 
rate shall be filed until after approval thereof by 
the Commission, such information as is at hand 
seems to indicate that at least some of them lean 
to the idea that on the carriers, through some 
method of publicity, should be imposed the burden 
of informing shippers what is in the tariffs they 
ask permission to file. 

The problem, as we have pointed out before, is 
to find some adequate method by which shippers 
interested may be able to get that information in 
order that they may protect themselves if the Com- 
mission, in compliance with the spirit of the new 
law, gives any sort of serious attention to these 
advanced rate proposals before permitting the tar- 
iffs to be filed. The problem of how the carrier 
shall inform the Commission in this respect with- 
out going to the expense of printing the tariff be- 
fore getting permission to file it is simple. The 
carrier may be permitted to file a statement or brief 
telling just what is in the proposed tariff. This 
statement or brief would be sufficient for the in- 
formation of the shipper also, if he could get a 
copy, but how is he to get it? Manifestly he can- 
not obtain‘one unless either the Commission makes 
a distribution or adopts some method of publicity 
itself or compels the carriers to do so. 

We have given much thought to this subject— 
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perhaps as much as anyone else—and we think we 
have arrived at the solution of the difficulty. We 
believe it is the only solution that would accom- 
plish the desired end—the full and prompt infor- 
‘mation of the shipper at the least possible expense. 
It is that the Commission use advertising in a 
medium that reaches shippers. 

Of course, we know that this suggestion may 
be characterized as an effort to get business, since 
The Traffic World is a magazine that reaches 
shippers, and, frankly, we are after business. But 
we would not have the unmitigated gall to propose 
such a thing if we did not believe we had a solu- 
tion of the perplexing problem that would meet 
every need. If our solution is an adequate one, 
and no one can propose a better or as good a one, 
then we do not see that anyone need object on the 
score that we might profit. 


Suppose the Commission should take on itself 
the burden of getting to the shippers information 
as to the applications of carriers. We know that 
the proposal that it advertise is new, but the prin- 
ciple of such advertising itself is not new, and we 
can conceive of no way in which the Commission 
could more effectively put out the information than 
through the columns ,of a publication read by 
shippers. It would not be an expense to shippers 
because practically all of them who would be in- 
terested in the general subject of advanced rates 
already read this magazine. It would be much 
less expensive for the Commission and much more 
effective and adequate than any system of mailing 
list it might devise. If, then, it answers every 
test, why not try it? The only possible valid objec- 
tion that we can think of is that perhaps the Com- 
mission has no fund on which it might legally draw 
for such a purpose. 


But if the Commission approve the principle of 
such advertising, and for lack of money or for 
some other reason that seems good to it still re- 
fuse to do it itself, preferring to put the burden 
on the carriers, and if the carriers recognize the 
right of the Commission to impose this duty on 
them or are willing to assume it anyhow, our method 
still holds good. What would be true if the Com- 
mission advertised would also be true for the car- 
riers. They could have no less expensive or more 
effective method of making their proposals known 
than through the columns of a publication that is 
read by practically all shippers who would be likely 
to be interested. 


We would say, even if there were no publication 
that was read by shippers as such, that the adver- 
tising method would be the only practical one in 
these circumstances. It is the customary and legal 
method with many kinds of public matters. One 
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notifies his wife or husband in some states, for 
instance, through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers, of his intention to apply for a divorce. 
If the person affected does not see the advertisc- 
ment that is his fault. The law has done its duty. 
But in the case we are talking about, however, 
there would not be this danger or probability that 
the person concerned would not see the notice, for 
he knows that there are constantly matters of this 
kind of which he must keep informed, and he would 
know in what medium to look for the information. 


If the Commission did the adveftising itself it 
ought, of course, to select a medium that already 
reaches shippers and not merely select another 
arbitrarily, thereby not only putting the shipper to 
added expense in buying the publication selected 
but going out of its way to give that publication 
something that would enable it to go after sub- 
scribers to which its present character does not 
appeal and to which it is not entitled. If there 
should be more than one claimant for the honor of 
being the proper medium, the Commission could 
hear the claims, look over the books and make up 
its own mind, placing its advertising just as would 
any individual who was seeking a certain definite 
result. The Commission should thus retain con- 
trol of the medium to be used and the amount and 
nature of the advertising, even if the carriers as- 
sumed the expense, for in this matter the Com- 
mission is acting in the interest of the shipper to 
assure him protection under the law, and the car- 
rier, theoretically at least, is acting under protest 
and by reason of compulsion. 

One other point. It might perhaps be asked 
why The Traffic World, for instance, should not 
print this information free. There are several rea- 
sons. One is that the news value does not justify 
such publication. We intend to print in The 
Traffic Bulletin abstracts of applications filed, just 
as we now print in that magazine abstracts of tar- 
iffs filed, but that is all that is justified by what 
we call news value. Those abstracts would merely 
serve to inform a shipper that such and such an 
application had been filed, and it would be up to 
him to get full information. Where could he get 
it if some such scheme as the one we have outlined 
were not adopted? Another reason against free 
publication would be that we could not have either 
the Commission or the carriers directing what we 
must print. Our news columns are our own and 
we must retain the right to say what shall go into 
them, how much and when. 


It might seem in poor taste, or at least peculiar, 
for us thus to publish our plan instead of going 


quietly after the business along the lines of our 
(Continued on page 703) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


License to Ship May Soon Be Neces- 
sary.—American business is rapidly 
moving to the point where the ques- 
tion whether the applicant can obtain 
a license to ship by rail will be of 
much greater moment than the rate. 
First, the licensing system was ap- 
plied to shipments for export. That 
is to say, if the shipper could show 
he had reserved space on a ship due 
at a given port at about a certain 
day, the trunk lines would issue him a permit to ship. 
Now the export manufacturer must first find out whether 
the government will allow him to export to a given coun- 
try, even if he can find a ship willing to take his goods 
to that country. Shippers are imploring the government 
to allow enough ships to go to South America to enable 
them to hold the trade that was so laboriously built up. 
The Fuel Administration is now gathering data from coal 
mine operators which will be used to determine how much 
coal each part of the world shall have. Potato shippers 
have been here listening to advice from the’ Food Admin- 
istration about establishing standards which will keep the 
small potato out of freight cars, so they may be fed to 
the hogs, the fat on whose ribs must be turned, in part, 
into glycerine, so the supply of high explosives may be 
kept large and constant. That consultation is the laying 
of a foundation for licensing persons to engage in the 
business of handling potatoes. All these things are being 
done under the all-inclusive food and embargo laws under 
the terms of which the President can suspend the right 
of many citizens to do business until such time as he 
deems it expedient to grant a license. The move to 
establish standards for potatoes may help maintain the 
price of the enormous crop at $1.50 per bushel. Unless 
that is done, it is feared, the acreage planted next year 
will be piteously small. The theory is that, by this sys- 
tem of licensing the President can keep prices stable 
and prevent the overcrowding of freight cars with non- 
essential stuff. Whatever the President licenses, it is 
assumed he will give precedence in transportation, if nec- 
essary, hence the declaration that soon the question of 
a license will be more important than the rate. 

Whether labor and industry will tolerate that system, 
it has been suggested, will depend largely upon the wis- 
dom with which Bernard M. Baruch, Herbert C. Hoover, 
Vance McCormick, Robert S. Lovett and Harry A. Gar- 
field operate the powerful war machine which Congress 
fashioned for the President, who turned it over to the 
men mentioned. A new Congress is to be elected in a 
little more than thirteen months. Fights for the nomina- 
tion will be actively under way in five months. Repeal 
of one statute, the food control law, would tumble out 
of power Hoover and Garfield. Repeal of the priority law 
would make Mr. Lovett powerless and the embargo law 
would leave McCormick gasping for breath. Repeal of 
the statute establishing the National Council of Defense 
would abolish the control the war industries board ex- 
ercises over the cabinet officers who are responsible, under 
various statutes, for the prices the government is paying 
for the supplies it needs. The licenses to do business, 
issued under the food and embargo laws, are made of 
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value by the priority law. But there are businesses which 
may not be brought under the license system and they 
might congest the freight cars and railroad lines. There- 
fore, to enable the President to make his licenses worth 
something, Congress gave him power, under the priority 
law, to put on the sidetrack the shipments by businesses 
not having licenses to live. Should any widespread dis- 
satisfaction come as a result of the work of any or all 
these bodies, it is believed, it would manifest itself, first, 
in protests by senators and representatives speaking for 
objecting citizens, and second, if there was no change, in 
efforts next fall, to elect men who would repeal ‘the stat- 
utes under which were done the acts causing the protests. 
Repeal of any one of the laws mentioned could be forced, 
against the wishes of the President, by means of provisos 
attached to appropriation bills, by a determined majority, 
in either House or Senate, because, under the American 
constitution, unless Congress provides the money, the 
government ceases to function. 





A Successor to Adamson.—The nomination of William 
Charles Adamson to be a member of the board of general 
appraisers, to be followed by confirmation by the Senate un- 
less the unexpected happens, brings Representative Thetus 
Willrette Sims of Tennessee into line for the chairmanship 
of the committee which has charge of legislation in which 
every shipper in the country is interested. Mr. Sims has 
had long service on the committee. He has seriously con- 
sidered its work. While, at times, he has given expres- 
sion to ideas to which a large percentage of both railroad 
men and shippers have taken exception, the Tenneseean 
has had experience enough to -teach him that ordinary 
flub-dub rhetoric will not do as a_ substitute for real 
thought on the questions arising in connection with bills 
introduced in either House or Senate. He is not so quick 
on the trigger, so to speak, as the retiring chairman. He 
would not likely ever get himself into a tangle such as 
the Georgian found himself in after the Traffic World took 
the trouble to show him that he was in error when he, 
airily and insouciantly remarked that the Traffic World 
was a trifler with the truth. The question of selecting 
a chairman for the committee rests with the caucus of 
House Democrats. The caucus, so far as can now be 
recalled, has always selected the senior on the commit- 
tee. Some effort was made to prevent the selection of 
Mr. Adamson, but it came to naught, chiefly because no 
member of the House cared to take the initiative in set- 
ting aside the seniority rule. Each hopes to benefit by 
that rule. Any other rule would require log-rolling and 
fighting, of which the average member thinks he obtains 
more than enough in contests with ambitious young men 
in his district who, acting upon the belief that they are 
better qualified to make laws than he, offer themselves 
as sacrifices on the altar of their country—by using their 
fists, nails and brass knuckles to get the nomination away 
from the incumbent. 





Troop Movement Without Mishap.—Since the beginning 
of America’s participation in the war to August 30, the 
railroads of the country transported 502,000 men, without 
serious mishap. Secretary Baker, in commenting on that 
fact, remarked that the railroads deserved great credit 
for that feat. The movement of that many passengers 


between April 6 and August 30, without serious mishap, is 
less than a drop in the bucket of what American railroads 
do every year. A statistician could probably prove that 
as many persons as that are carried every day in the 
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year, without serious accident. The answer is that no one 
ever pays any particular attention to faithful work, done 
without splurge. Two men wounded by shell fragments, 
back of the lines in France, receive more notice in the 
newspapers than 2,000 hurt in industrial accidents in the 
home land that same day. The boy at Podunk who “ac- 
cepts” a $75 a month. clerkship at Washington is given 
more notice than the boy who remains at home and 
plods along at work that will ultimately give him much 
more than the government salary will give the boy who 
received much attetnion in the home paper. The railroad 
men who helped move the troop trains, it is believed, will 
accept the war secretary’s praise without directing his 
attention to the fact that what they do for the humble 
traveler, not in uniform, so far as numbers are concerned, 
is a much greater task than they have done for the 
soldiers. 


Fourth Section Relief.—Applications for fourth section 
relief over routes that are forty, fifty or higher percent- 
ages longer than the direct ones, are apt to bring frowns 
from the commissioners, rather than favorable action, so 
long as the existing shortage of transportation facilities 
continues. There has been some unofficial talk among 
those handling fourth section matters about the waste of 
cars involved in the carrying of tonnage over circuitous 
routes. Under normal conditions, it is admitted, it may 
be profitable to allow a carrier with a roundabout route 
to participate in the competition for business to be hauled 
around Robin Hood’s barn. At a time like this, when 
every car should be made to do the work that has here- 
tofore been set aside for two cars, such competition is 
likely to be held to be ruinous and therefore not per- 
missible. At the hearings at Denver on the fourth section 
applications of the Denver & Rio Grande, Colorado Mid- 
land and the Colorado & Southern, held by Examiner 
yaddess, the carriers cheerfully agreed to the denial of 
many applications, which, if granted, would make it pos- 
sible for shippers to send their freight via serpentine 
routes, thereby employing equipment for longer time than 
really necessary. 


Decisions All Printed.—So far as the government print- 
ing office is concerned, the work of the commissioners for 
the last fiscal year came to an end on September 25. On 
that day the printer was able to send to the Commission 
the last report and order resulting from the conferences 
ending in the early part of July. There will be no more 
opinions until the appearance of the grist resulting from 
the grind that begins next week. It would not be sur- 
prising if the first report would be entitled “In re Amended 
Fifteenth Section,” or something meaning the same thing. 
One’ of the most obvious things now, in relation to the 
regulation of railroads, is that the Commission must make 
the Smith amendment workable before it can go on 
with any other task. The demand for a procedure under 
it comes with equal force from both railroads and shippers. 
There seldom is a situation in which both are on the same 
side, as is the fact now. Both are looking to the Com- 
mission for authoritative utterance on that subject. 

A. E. H. 


SHIPPING BOARD FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Senate, on September 25, without particular debate 
on the proposition, passed the urgent deficiency bill, car- 
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rying appropriations for more than $6,000,000,000. of 


“that amount, $1,090,000,000 is for the use of the Shipping 


Board to carry on the work of providing ships that will 
break the submarine blockade of the ports of the allies, 
Of the latter sum, $915,000,000 is needed for work already 
agreed upon and for which contracts have been let. The 
rest of the money is for work in contemplation, but not 
yet fully planned. 

It is hard to realize the magnitude of the operations 
that are being carried on by the Shipping Board and its 
subsidiary, the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The Committeen on Public Informa- 
tion, the day after the Senate passed the bill giving the 
Board more than a billion, gave out figures, which are 
believed to be aecurate, except as to the time needed to 
complete the ships for which contracts have been or are 
about to be let, those already under construction and 
those to bé condemned and title vested in the Shipping 
Board or its subsidiary. The statement says a merchant 
fleet of 9,200,000 tons may be expected by the end of next 
year. 

There is doubt in many quarters as to whether the con- 
struction of ships will go as smoothly as indicated. The 
statement makes no allowance for losses due to wear and 
tear, or the accidents of wind and weather or the de- 
structiveness of the submarines, which, when the number 
of boats is materially increased, it is believed by naval 
officers, who should know, will be greatly increased. But 
if the strikes, actual and prospective, result in no material 
delay, the withdrawal of men from civil work, the losses 
from the perils of the sea, submarines and wear and tear 
do not take place, then toward the end of next year the 
United States will have a merchant fleet of 9,200,000 tons. 
The committee’s statement is as follows: . 


“The United States has to-day 458 ships of over 1,500 
deadweight tons, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,871,359, 
either engaged in or capable of participating in foreign 
trade. 

“There are also 117 ships of a tonnage of 700,285 of 
German and Austrian origin. 

“The United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has commandeered nearly 400 steel ships of 
more than 2,500,000 tons which are being completed or 
under contract for construction in American yards. 


“The Board’s Fleet Corporation has also contracted for 
636 ships with a tonnage of 3,124,000. 


“Totaled these figures show that the United States will 
have near the end of 1918 a merchant fleet of more than 
1,600 ships, aggregating 9,200,000 tons, to carry its foreign 
commerce, as compared with an overseas marine of 1,614, 
222 tons on June 30, 1914, scarcely a month before the 
European War began. 


“The tonnage referred to is exclusive of that engaged on 
inland waters, unsuitable coastwise ships and small craft 
operating along the coast and in bays and harbors. It 
does not include the prospective additional program of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, provided for in the urgent 
deficiency bill-passed September 25. 


“The fleet in prospect is already becoming a reality. 
Several of the commandeered ships (those in the stocks 
when war was declared) are already taking cargo; others 
will leave the ways in increasing numbers with each suc- 
ceeding month. The ships for which the Shipping Board 
has contracted are under construction and the first launch 
ing is expected within sixty to ninety days.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





FABRICATION IN TRANSIT 


CASE NO. 8758 (46 I. C. C., 641-644) 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY VS. ERIE RAIL- 
: ROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 11, 1916. Opinion No. 4759. 


Held, unduly prejudicial to complainant and its traffic for de- 
fendants to deny fabrication-in-transit service at Green- 
ville, Pa., on carload shipments of certain iron and steel 
articles there fabricated into material for the construction 
of towers, tanks, standpipes, steel riveted pipes, and smoke- 
stacks, while contemporaneously according such service un- 
der tariffs to which defendants are parties on carload ship- 
ments of similar iron and steel articles fabricated at other 
points for use in the construction of bridges or buildings. 
Reparation denied. 


HALL, Chairman: 


Complainant is an Illinois corporation, with a plant at 
Greenville, Pa., on the line of the Erie Railroad Company, 
where it is engaged in fabricating iron and steel articles 
into material for use in the construction of towers, tanks, 
standpipes, steel riveted pipes, and smokestacks. By 
complaint, filed March 24, 1916, it alleges, first, that exist- 
ing schedules, although otherwise construed by the de- 
fendants, provide a fabrication-in-transit service at Green- 
ville, Pa., on unfabricated material shipped to Greenville 
in carloads, there fabricated into complainant’s products 
and reshipped in carloads, and, second, that if these 
schedules do not so provide, defendants’ failure to accord 
such fabrication-in-transit service is unreasonable, unjustly 


discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial. Reparation is 
asked. 


Complainant’s plant at Greenville was erected in 1910. 
From that time until Feb. 1, 1916, when the present rules 
became effective, the fabrication-in-transit service now 
sought was accorded by defendants. 

Present transit rules provide for the application of 
through rates, plus a transit charge of 11% cents per 100 
pounds, on certain iron and steel articles, viz., angles, 
bars, beams, bolts, castings, channels, columns, girders, 
plates, nuts, rivets, rods, tees and zees, shipped in car- 
loads to Greenville, there fabricated into “material for 
the iron and steel framework or sections of bridges or 
buildings” and reshipped in carloads. 


Present Transit Rules Construed. 


Complainant contends that towers, tanks, standpipes, 
steel riveted pipes and smokestacks are “buildings” within 
the meaning of the tariff and for that reason its shipments 
are entitled to the fabrication-in-transit service. We can- 
hot agree with this contention. The transit rules under 
consideration were suspended by us and, during the sus- 
pension proceedings, were treated by all interested parties, 
including the complainant here, who was the protestant 
then, as withdrawing the fabrication-in-transit service at 
Greenville in so far as it applied to complainant’s ship- 
ments. In that case, Fabrication in Transit at Greenville, 
Pa., 37 I. C. C., 370-371 (The Traffic World, Jan. 22, 1916, 
D. 176), hereinafter called the suspension case, we said: 


: the effect of the proposed schedules would be to with- 
draw the arrangement of stopping its (Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company’s) shipments at Greenville accorded by * * * pro- 
Visions of the existing schedulés, 





Any doubt concerning the meaning of the tariff which 
might have arisen otherwise was thus precluded. 


Propriety of Present Transit Rules. 


Fabrication in transit in Central Freight Association 
territory was discussed in Fabrication in Transit Charges, 
29 I. C. C., 70 (The Traffic World, Feb. 7, 1914, p. 267), 
where it was said at page 83: 


At the hearings it was intimated by protestants that it 
would be desirable to have the transit service extended to in- 
clude fabrication of structures other than bridges and build- 
ings. As indicated in our discussion with regard to the pro- 
priety of fabrication in transit in general,- we ‘should not look 
with favor upon such an extension of the service unless it were 
clearly shown to be necessary to avoid discrimination, promote 
commerce, and for other proper and lawful purposes. We are 
in sympathy with the carriers’ determination not to include 
additional processes in the fabrication provisions of their tariffs. 
However, in industries in which the service has been estab- 
lished it should be made inclusive enough to accomplish the 
purpose for which it is designed, freely and without unneces- 
sary annoyances and restrictions. With that end in view, the 
list of articles in respondents’ tariffs should be made to include 
all articles necessary for the fabrication of sections of bridges 
and buildings. This list should be made uniform in tariffs of 
all the respondents. 


Following this expression, the defendants filed the pres- 
ent schedules in an effort, they say, to restrict fabrication- 
in-transit service in accordance with the views expressed. 
The operation of these schedules was suspended, as stated 
above, upon the protest of the complanant here. In the 
suspension case we held that the then proposed rules, 
now effective, had been justified. Complainant asks that 
upon the more comprehensive record in this case we re- 
verse our findings in the suspension case. 

Complainant purchases its unfabricated material from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., when the fabricated material is to be 
reshipped from Greenville to points east thereof, and 
from Buffalo, N. Y., when the fabricated material is to 
be reshipped from Greenville to points west thereof. In 
the absence of fabrication-in-transit service at Greenville 
complainant now pays local rates to Greenville on its 
unfabricated material, and local rates from Greenville to 
destination on its fabricated material. The aggregate of 
the inbound and outbound local rates exceeds the through 
rates between the same points from 3.4 cents to 7.2 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

In Trunk Line and Western Classification territories 
transit service is generally accorded on shipments of ma- 
terial for use in the construction of towers, tanks, stand- 
pipes, steel riveted pipes and smokestacks, and the de- 
fendants are parties to many tariffs providing such serv- 
ice. In Central Freight Association territory this fabrica- 
tion-in-transit service is not accorded. : 

Competitors of the complainant are located at Pitts- 
burgh and in the Pittsburgh rate district, where the fab- 
rication-in-transit service which the complainant seeks is 
not accorded. It is said that these competitors purchase 
their unfabricated material from rolling mills at Pitts- 
burgh, and therefore have no need of such transit service. 
Another of complainant’s competitors is located at Dover, 
N. J., where the fabrication-in-transit service sought by 
complainant is permitted under a tariff to which the Erie 
Railroad Company is a party. A similar transit arrange- 
ment is also in effect at Bayonne, N. J. It was testified 
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for complainant that its competitors are “primarily the 
bridge companies.” 

Unfabricated iron and steel articles used by complainant 
are identical with those used for fabrication into ma- 
terials for iron and steel framework or sections of bridges 
or buildings. Complainant’s fabricated material for use 
in the construction of towers, tanks, standpipes, steel 
riveted pipes and smokestacks is in many cases identical 
with the fabricated material for use in bridges and build- 
ings and interchangeable therewith. In al! cases it is 
very similar. The fabrication at complainant’s plant does 
not complete the towers, tanks, standpipes, steel riveted 
pipes and smokestacks. Like bridges and buildings, they 
must be completed at the site of the proposed structure. 

Iron and steel articles for use in the construction of 
towers, tanks, standpipes, steel riveted pipes and smoke- 
stacks are of necessity fabricated at mills far removed 
from the sites of such structures, and it is essentially 
inexpedient to set up at the destined sites the necessary 
machinery for fabrication. This is true also of structural 
iron and steel for use in bridges and buildings, and it is 
this “circumstance and condition of things which has 
warranted the extension of the privilege to this particular 
industry.” Middletown Car Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 
185, 186 (The Traffic World, Nov. 21, 1914, p. 961). 

Apparently no distinction can be made between the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding the transporta- 
tion of complainant’s material and those surrounding the 
transportation of material for use in the iron and steel 
framework of bridges and buildings. This is true not 
only of those conditions directly affecting transportation 
but also of the commercial circumstances which bear upon 
the desirability of a fabrication-in-transit service. The 
only substantial difference between fabricated material 
for use in bridges and buildings and fabricated material 
for use in towers, tanks, standpipes, steel riveted pipes 
and smokestacks is the use to which they are put, and it 
has long been held that rates cannot be predicated upon 
the proposed use of the commodities transported. Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
225 U. S., 326. 

Upon this record we do not find that the defendants’ 
failure to accord fabrication-in-transit service on iron and 
steel articles shipped in éarloads to Greenville, Pa., there 
fabricated into material for use in the construction of 
towers, tanks, standpipes, steel riveted pipes and smoke- 
stacks and reshipped in carloads is unreasonable per se; 
but we do find that the failure to accord such service, 
while contemporaneously according it under tariffs to 
which defendants are parties on similar iron and steel 
articles fabricated at other points into like material for 
use in the construction of bridges and buildings, is and 
for the future will be unduly prejudicial to complainant 
and its traffic in violation of section 3 of the act to regu- 
late commerce. 

In view of our findings herein it is unnecessary to con- 
sider complainant’s contention that it is subjected to un- 
just discrimination in violation of section 2. Complainant 
has shown no damage, and reparation is denied. An ap- 
propriate order will be entered. 


TENTATIVE REPORT ON CRUSHED 
STONE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report, written by Attorney-Examiner La- 
Roe on No. 9532 and No. 9389, State of Maryland et al. vs. 
B. C. & A. and Birdsboro Stone Co. vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. et al., it is recommended that rates on crushed 
stone from Birdsboro and Devault, Pa., and Port Deposit 
to destinations on the eastern shore of Maryland and from 
the same points of origin to destinations in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and the District of 
Columbia be held unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed a mileage scale set forth by LaRoe. 

The parties agreed. that rates should be established on a 
mileage basis, but when it came to setting down appro- 
priate figures they parted company. LaRoe suggests that 
the present rate of 65 cents for hauls from Birdsboro for 
distances from 51 to 60 miles be reduced to 56 cents; that 
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the present 85-cent rate for the 100-mile haul to Maryland 
points and $1.10 to west Jersey and seashore points be 
reduced to 80 cents; and that the 220-mile haul rate of 
$1.45 to Maryland points and $1.82 to west Jersey and 
seashore be reduced to $1.66. 


CLEANING LIVE STOCK CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Attorney-Examiner George N. Brown thinks that for 
cleaning and disinfecting a single-deck live stock car $2.50 
is not unreasonable and that a charge of $4 for cleaning 
and disinfecting a double-deck car is within the same 
bounds. Therefore, in his tentative report, he recommends 
that the Commission dismiss No. 9239, National Live 
Stock Exchange vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

In its complaint the Live Stock Exchange alleged that 
the imposition of such charges subjected the shippers 
of live stock to unreasonable rates and that requiring 
payment of such charges constitutes a violation of the 
second section, because it requires them to pay a larger 
compensation for service rendered than is charged other 
shippers of carload freight under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions. 

Apparently Brown accepted as having been settled, the 
question as to whether the shipper who receives a cleaned 
and disinfected car can be made to ‘bear the expense 
incurred by the carrier in obedience to quarantine laws 
and passed merely on the question as to whether the 
charges were reasonable, with the conclusion before an- 
nounced. He said the cost figures submitted by the dif- 
ferent respondents might be subjected to a liberal dis- 
count and still the result would show that the charges 
of $2.50 and $4 are within the bounds of reason. 


The attorney-examiner commented on the difference 
between a clean car which the common carrier is required 
to furnish and a cleaned and disinfected car required 
by the government, and announced that the latter is an 
entirely different matter. No attempt is made to decide 
whether a clean and disinfected car falls within the 
duty of the carrier to furnish equipment that will safely 
transport the lading. The one question answered is as 
to whether the charges are reasonable. 


LOADING OF GRAIN 


“Western carriers,” says the publicity department of the 
Southern Pacific, “in discussing ways and means of prop- 
erly handling the great grain crops of the West, in the face 
of the ever increasing demand for cars, are said to be con- 
ferring upon a plan for the full use of all available equip- 
ment in a manner calculated to be of the best advantage 
to the people at large. 

“The roads are expected shortly to notify shippers that 
they will refuse to allow light loading of grain, and that, all 
things being equal, the man who loads to 110 per cent 
capacity will get first service of available cars. This policy 
will be justified on the ground that the roads have no 
right to deprive shippers of grain of an adequate part of 
the car supply because some other shipper elects to use 
two cars when one would suffice. 

“Freight traffic men explain that shippers who are obey- 
ing the government’s advice to load to full capacity are 
demanding that the carriers meet their demand ahead of 
the man who persists in wasting space, contending that, 
by so doing, the largest amount of business and the great- 
est number of shippers will be provided for. 

“The practice of furnishing cars upon demand is likely 
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to be superseded, it is said, by the shippers informing the 
carriers of the amount of gross freight to be shipped and 
ihe railroads furnishing the actual car space needed. The 
unusual condition prevailing is said by railroad men to 
require constructive action of this kind, irrespective of 
tariff obligations applicable to normal times. The same 
policy may be extended to other commodities, if the same 
need exists.” 


NEW HAVEN SHIPPING DAY’PLAN 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany has decided to install the “shipping day” plan for 
L. C. L. freight. Its announcement of its plan says: 


“The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, in the interests of increased car efficiency and regu- 
larity of handling less-than-carload freight, will discon- 
tinue in part on October 1 the practice of accepting less- 
than-carload freight indiscriminately at any hour of the 
day for all destinations. The officials of the company have 
worked out a practicable arrangement governing the ac- 
ceptance, handling and forwarding of L. C. L. business 
whereby this service will be materially improved. Under 
the new plan, which has been under consideration for 
several months, the business of the shipper, the consignee 
and the company will be facilitated and the accumulation 
of L. C. L. freight at the different freight houses and 
transfer points will be largely prevented. This plan is 
known as the ‘shipping day’ arrangement. 


“The shipping days for L. C. L. freight will be regularly 
scheduled and adhered to. Direct cars will be scheduled 
from one point to another, according to the volume of 
freight moving. There will be daily cars from one station 
to another where the volume of freight will warrant; tri- 
weekly cars where the volume of freight:will not warrant 
daily movement; semi-weekly cars where the amount of 
freight offered will not warrant daily or tri-weekly cars; 
and weekly cars where the quantity of business does not 
warrant more frequent service. 


“These sailing or shipping dates will be scheduled and 
regularly maintained. When a car, for example, is sched- 
uled to leave a freight house on Wednesday afternoon at 
3 o’clock for another designated point, that car will leave 
whether it is fully loaded or not. The shipper will know, 
therefore, that he must have his goods at the freight 
house before a certain hour; he will know that his freight 
will leave that day; and he will know when the ear is 
due at its destination, and he can advise the consignee 
accordingly. 

“One of the most important features of this plan is that 
it provides for direct shipments between various points. 
This will prevent the delay at transfer points where here- 
tofore L. C. L. freight has been generally sent for reclassi- 
fication. One of the principal causes of delay in L. C. L. 
freight shipments at the present time is the shortage of 
labor at freight houses. Under the new plan the labor 
shortage in this particular respect will be largely elim- 
inated, for instead of goods being sent to transfer points 
they will be sent direct to destination. 


“Operating officials of the New Haven who have been 
developing this plan estimate that at least 1,200 less cars 
a week will be required to move the L. C. L. freight than 
under the old system. With the enormous government 
requirements for rail transportation in connection with 
the war, this saving in car space is of vital importance. 
When the plan is in full operation it will mean an ex- 
pansion of New Haven facilities equal to about 5,000 cars 
a month. : 


“Another feature of the plan will be specified, and, in 
Many instances, earlier closing hours for L. C. L. freight. 
Under present arrangements about 75 per cent of L. C. L. 
freight originating on the New Haven is delivered at 
freight houses after 3 p. m. Under the new plan some 
cars will close as early as 12 o’clock noon, while others 
will close at 1 p. m., 2 p. m., 3 p. m. and 4 p.m. This will 
prevent congestion and crowding in the freight houses. 

“At all points where this system is installed shippers 
will be fully informed as to scheduled closing hours and 
shipping days, and printed schedules showing hours and 
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dates for shipments to all points on the New Haven sys- 
tem and to other lines will be provided. 

“This plan will be put into operation at first in the 
larger cities on the eastern end of the line, such as Boston, 
Providence, Pawtucket, Woonsocket and Worcester. Rep- 
resentatives of the operating and traffic departments will 
be assigned to these cities to assist in the installation of 
the plan. In the meantime schedules will be arranged for 
other cities on the company’s lines. It is the purpose of 
the company to put the plan in operation in all cities as 
quickly as the details can be worked out. Advance notice 
will be given shippers as to the time and date the new 
method will become effective at their stations. 

“In line with the improvements, the company had also 
adopted a suggestion of the railroads’ war board that way- 
bills accompany freight to prevent loss of small shipments 
en route and delay in delivering freight after arrival at 
destination. This also calls for certain changes in the 
closing time for accepting L. C. L. freight at some of the 
larger stations. 

“The hours for closing cars under the new plan will be 
determined in some instances upon train departures, and 
in others to relieve congestion of teams in the late after- 
noon and also congestion of freight houses. 

“The principal purposes and features of the new plan 
as well as the results that it is believed will be obtained, 
may be summarized as follows: 

“1. Increase the efficiency, promptness and regularity 
of L. C. L. business. 

“2. Facilitate the movement of freight by the railroad. 

“3. Reduce the amount of equipment necessary for han- 
dling L. C. L. freight. This reduction has been estimated 
at 1,200 cars a week. 

“4. JInerease the average load per car, giving greater 
number of cars for other service, such as handling govern- 
ment supplies and other kinds of business. 

“5. Reduce to a minimum the amount of L. C. L. freight 
to be handled at different transfer or assembling points, 
where at least 24 hours’ delay occurs under present han- 
dling. This is a most important matter while the present 
labor situation prevails. 

“6. Reduce to a minimum loss and damage due to in- 
experienced labor and other opportunity for error in han- 
dling freight from one car to another. 

“7. Reduce the number of train movements, thereby 
enabling the railroads to handle better the great volume of 
carload freight offered.” 


COAL EXPORTS TO CANADA 


With a view to placing Canada, the northwest and New 
England on coal rations, the Fuel Administration, of which 
H. A. Garfield is the head, has called on coal mine oper- 
ators for information as to the exports of coal to Canada 
during normal times and during the year up to August 31. 
The Canadians are clamoring for more lake cargo coal 
and deny the implication that the fact that they caused 
the diversion of 1,700,000 tons of lake cargo coal, after 
the establishment of the lake cargo pool, is evidence that 
they have been getting more than a fair share of the 
coal moving up the lakes. 

When the desired information is obtained it is the inten- 
tion of the Fuel Administration, in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commssion, the Sheaffer committee 
and Priority Agent Lovett, to make an equitable distrbu- 
tion of coal. 

The Food Administration is also conferring with the 
potato shippers with a view to establishing grades for 
potatoes and eliminating tubers of less than salable sizes 
so as to prevent the moving of potatoes, which it thinks 
should have been kept on the farms and fed to the live 
stock. Potato shippers, according to the reports sent out | 
by the press agents of the Food Administration, are heart- 
ily co-operating to prevent the farmers including sub- 
standard sizes in their shipments to market. 
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ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau. 

In the operation of the plan suggested by the Commis- 
sion in its report in I. and S. No. 76, 25 I. C. C., 451, for 
the making of changes in classifications, the Western 
Classification docket is published in The Traffic World, as 
the best way of advising shippers as to what the com- 
mittee proposes to do. That serves as a notice to the 
public more effective than that commanded by the law, 
which is that the proposer shall file his proposal, in the 
form of a tariff, with the Commission and post copies 
thereof at the places where freight is received and de- 
livered. ; 

Publication in The Traffic World serves to advise the 
wide-awake shipper more effectively than filing in Wash- 
ington and posting in freight stations, because The Traf- 
fic World goes into the hands of traffic managers, while 
the copies posted at freight stations meet only the eyes 
of the draymen, or, occasionally, shipping clerks, who, 
for one reason or another, may have to go to the freight 
station. 

Traffic managers for the railroads recognize the fact 
that the men who control the tonnage can hardly be ex- 
pected to run to freight stations to see what new tariffs 
have been posted. Therefore, they have mailing lists 
and to the men on it are sent copies of tariffs as soon 
as they are posted, and sometimes before. In fact, there 
are times when the traffic managers of shippers know 
what is going to be done by a certain railroad or group 
of railroads long before the other railroads of the coun- 
try and long before the posting of tariffs required by law. 

The Western Classification arrangement has worked 
smoothly at all points. The commissioners know how 
well it has operated and it would not be considered sur- 
prising if the railroads were told that a scheme of that 
kind might well be worked out in connection with ap- 
plications for permission to advance rates, under the new 
law. 

ivery minute since the amended fifteenth section has 
been effective, the cry has been for information as to 
what is contained in the applications that have piled up 
on George Crosland’s desk and which are now being 
disposed of, so far as the pieces of paper themselves are 
concerned, by being placed in folders. That disposal by 
filing in folders, however, affords those who are expected 
to pay the increases no information as to what they 
contain. 

The amended fifteenth section, inasmuch as it makes 
no provision for the dissemination of information con- 
cerning the applications, will, it is felt, be a distinct loss 
to the shipper through its failure to give him information 
concerning the first steps, unless the Commission, under 
its general power to require carriers to perform their 
paper work in accordance with rules prescribed by it, de- 
vises a method for affording the public that information. 

The intention of the Traffic Bulletin to publish abstracts 
of these can be carried out as soon as the Commission 
has devised a scheme for allowing the applications to 
be examined. That can be done, it is suggested, as soon 
as it has completed the jacketing of the pieces of paper, 
so that if any is lost or misplaced there will be some 
record of its receipt by the Commission and its handling 
by somebody. Such abstracts will be notice to all con- 
cerned that something is being proposed respecting a 
particular kind of traffic or in respect of all kinds of 
traffic in a given territory. 

“How shall the shipper be fully advised?” is the ques- 
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tion with which the Commission is expected to wrestle 
at its first formal conference. As a matter of fact, the 
commissioners, although they are not all back from their 
vacations, are working on the question now. It has heen 
suggested that they have authority to require the ,ail- 
roads to publish their applications in a medium or medi- 
ums selected by the Commission as proper and effective 
for the dissemination of such information. Or the Com. 
mission itself might undertake to advertise the desires 
of the railroads and provide a system for distribuiing 
copies of the applications. 

A collateral question, however, is as to how much ip- 
formation it will be necessary for the carriers to include 
in their applications. Will it be enough to say: “It js 
our desire to increase the class rates in Official Classifi- 
cation territory by advancing the New York-Chicago scale 
from 90 to 95 cents, observing present relationships and 
port differentials,” or will it be necessary to submit a 
copy of the proposed tariff? 

The desire of the carriers, expressed in the fifteen per 
cent case, was to simplify the procedure and reduce the 
expense of publishing tariffs. With that desire the Com- 
mission and shippers were in sympathy. The sample 
percentage tariffs were submitted and filed in lieu of de- 
tailed tariffs. The Commission disapproved the percent- 
age scheme, but said the class scale might be increased 
to the basis of a first class rate between New York and 
Chicago of 90 instead of 78.8 cents per 100 pounds. 

Sample tariffs, so to speak, were also filed in the C. F. A. 
class scale case. The Commission disapproved the 
scheme of the railroads and the scale presented by the 
carriers is still under suspension. In its stead the Com- 
mission suggested what is coming to be known as the 
Disque scale, against which objections were raised. 

As a rule, the main features of a proposed advance 
can be described in two or three sentences, but, of course, 
shippers cannot afford to place their interests in jeopardy 
by assenting to a generalization. There are details to 
be worked out, over which disputes of the first magni- 
tude to a class of shippers will arise because the shipper 
and the carrier will not have the same views as to how 
they are to be handled. 

Affording information as to details is what has caused 
the big expense of tariff publication. Unless a scheme 
for advising the public can be produced to be used in 
connection with the applications under the fifteenth sec- 
tion, the steps taken by the Commission in the fifteen 
per cent case will have been in vain. 

It has been suggested that unless the carriers make 
arrangements for fully advising the shippers and for a 
fighting out of differences (in the presence of a representa- 
tive of the Commission) before tariffs are permitted to 
be filed, the new system will be much more expensive 
It is pointed out that if the scheme pro- 
vides a method whereby everything that can be said in 
regard to the proposed advances is threshed out before 
anything is formally laid before the Commission, a permit 
to file will amount to a permit to allow the rates to be- 
come effective. If, however, not everything is threshed 
out in advance, representation by the shipper that he has 
something that was not considered at all in the prelimi- 
nary conference would be cause for a disapproval of the 
application, or a suspension of the tariffs, after they have 
been approved for filing. 

The Commission’s idea, expressed in I. and So. No. 7b, 
was that the classification committees and the shippers 
should sit down and fight out their differences and then 
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present to the Commission, for its decision, only those 
matters on which they were irreconcilably divided. In 
ihe report on that case Commissioner Myer said it was 
not essential to hear everybody, but that it was necessary 
to hear everything and to prove to the Commission that 
there had been consideration of every point and that such 
consideration had not caused the classification committee- 
men to change their views. According to the testimony 
of tariff division men that scheme has resulted in reducing 
the classification work of the Commission to one-fourth 
of what it formerly was. A representative of the Commis- 
sion sits in the hearings and advises the Commission as 
to what has taken place at the conferences, so that it 
has the information as to what has been done from its 
own man, from the committee, and from the shippers 
interested. 

Commissioners Hall, Clark, McChord and Daniels, a 
quorum of the Commission, were in Washington Septem- 
ber 24 and early disposition of the question of procedure 
under the amended fifteenth section is possible. 


COMMERCIAL MINIMUMS AND 
DOUBLE LOADING 


One of the greatest obstacles found in the campaign 
now being waged for a greater utilization of freight cars 
is the existence of so-called commercial minimums or 
trade units. These are a result of various factors, and 
under the usual system of allotting one car for each car- 
load shipment are difficult to get away from. Take, for 
instance, a heavy commodity, such as salt.. As far as the 
weight of the load is concerned, the only limit is the 
weight-carrying capacity of the car. But if an 88,000 or 
110,000 pound minimum weight were fixed on shipments 
of salt it would eliminate carload movement to many small 
communities and cause considerable hardship. 

This difficulty could be avoided to a large extent if 
double loading of equipment were practiced more than 
it is at present. If you have two orders for salt, each 
for 40,000 pounds, one going to a merchant at Marysville 
and the other to a merchant at Oroville, you can load 
both shipments on a large car and thereby make one car 
do the work of two. This can be done without any addi- 
tional charge being assessed on the part of the railroads. 
If this method of loading cars is used to its limit much 
will be done toward increasing the efficiency of the rail- 
roads and the shippers and carriers alike will benefit—San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce Activities. 


PRIORITY CIRCULAR ISSUED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Transportation priority orders, of which only one has 
thus far been issued, may become more common soon. 
The War Industries Board has fixed priorities for manu- 


facturers. It fixed the order in which work is to be 
done by manufacturers coincident with the announcemént 
as to the prices of iron and steel, iron ore and coke. 
There is no law under which the War Industries Board 
can compel a manufacturer to work on various materials 
in the order named by it. But it can constrain him to 
Work in the order specified by depriving him of trans- 
portation in the event he fails to operate his factory in 
the way indicated. That is to say, if he will not work 
on war materials first, to the exclusion of every other 
kind of work, it will be possible for Robert S. Lovett, 
the President’s priority of transportation agent, to de- 
Prive him of transportation by rail or water. Then he 
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will “volunteer” to operate his factory in accordance with 
the views of the War Industries Board or not at all. 
The first general priority circular, issued by the Priorities 
Committee, as announced by the Committee on Public 
Information, is as follows: 


“The Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board 
of the Council of National Defense (September 25) made 
public the contents of its first general priority circular, 
giving instructions as to priority in orders and work for 
all individuals, firms, associations and corporations en- 
gaged in the production of iron and steel and in the man- 
ufacture of products thereof. About 25,000 copies of the 
circular have been sent to manufacturers in all parts of 
the United States, requesting them hereafter to observe 
the regulations, giving priority in accordance with cer- 
tificates to be issued by the committee. The circular is 
signed by Judge Robert S. Lovett, chairman, and is ap- 
proved by the. secretaries of war and the navy. 

“Under these regulations, all orders and work are di- 
vided into three classes: Class A, comprising ‘war work; 
that is to say, orders and work urgently: necessary in 
carrying on the war, such as arms, ammunition, ships, 
etc., and the materials required in their manufacture;’ 
class B, comprising orders and work ‘which, while not 
primarily designed for the prosecution of the war, yet are 
of public interest and essential to the national welfare, 
or otherwise of exceptional importance;’ class C, com- 
prising all orders and work not embraced in class A or 
class B. All orders henceforth will be classed as class C 
unless covered by certificates of the Priorities Committee. 
No certificates will be issued for class C orders. 

“Orders and work in class A will take precedence over 
those in class B, and both these classes will be given 
priority over class C, irrespective of the date the orders 
were received. Class A and class B will in turn be sep- 
arated into subdivisions to be designed as class Al, A2, 
A3, A4, etc., and class Bl, B2, B3, B4, etc., each composed 
of orders within the class which are regarded respect- 
ively as of greater moment and to be given precedence 
in accordance with its serial number. All materials re- 
quired in the manufacture of an article or in the prosecu- 
tion of any work will be entitled to take the class of 
such article or work unless otherwise specified. 

“For the administration of the regulations, certificates 
will be issued by the Priorities Committee upon applica- 
tion, specifying the classification of the order of work. 
Certificates of a subsidiary nature will be issued upon 
request for the furnishing of material and articles re- 
quired in manufacturing the article or prosecuting the 
work ordered. War orders of the allies, as well as of 
the United States, will be placed in class A. In the case 
of those already contracted for, all orders placed prior 
to the date of the circular by the War or Navy Depart- 
ments or the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the United 
States will be classed as subdivision Al of class A, un- 
less otherwise ordered. Orders already placed by the 
allies for war materials will be classed as subdivision 
A2 of class A, unless otherwise ordered. : 

Applications for class A certificates will be made to the 
committee by the contracting officer or agency of the 
United States, or, in the case of the allies, by their 
authorized agent. Applications for subsidiary certificates 
covering materials, articles or work required in the manu- 
facture of class A products will be made by the contractor 
to whom the principal class A certificate has been ad- 
dressed. 

“Applications for class B certificates will be made to 
the committee by the individual, firm or corporation for 
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the expedition of whose contract the priority order is 
desired; while subsidiary certificates for materials will, as 
in the case of class A certificates, be applied for by the 
contractor to whom tHe principal class B certificate has 
been addressed. 

“The Priorities Committee is composed of Robert S. 
Lovett, chairman; Gen. J. B. Aleshire, George Armsby, 
” Rear-Admiral N. E. Mason, Edwin B. Parker, J. Leonard 
Replogle, and Rear-Admiral A. V. Zane. R. T. Demsey 
is executive secretary.” 


FIXES SIZES OF CONTAINERS 

The Department of Agriculture authorizes the following: 

Under the authority of the federal law known as the 
standard container act, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
just issued the regulations fixing the tolerances which 
will govern in the administration of that act. The act 
goes into effect Nov. 1, 1917. 

It prescribes three standard sizes of baskets for grapes 
and other fruits and vegetables—2 quarts, 4 quarts and 
12 quarts—and. fixes the dimensions for each; it estab- 
lishes the dry half pint, dry pint, dry quart and multiples 
of the dry quart as standards for containers for small 
fruits, berries and vegetables, and fixes their capacity in 
cubic inches. On and after Nov. 1, 1917, it is unlawful to 
manufacture or sell for shipment or to ship in interstate 
commerce, either empty or filled, baskets or containers 
that do not conform to the requirements set forth in the 
law. 


RESULTS OF CO-OPERATIO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Reports just compiled for the railroads’ war board indi- 
cate that the traveling public in general and the shippers 
in particular are giving the finest kind of co-operation to 
the railroads in the handling of the increased traffic that 
the war has produced. What this co-operation means may 
be gleaned from these facts: 

Since May 1 the railroads, aided by the loyalty and un- 
derstanding of the public, have been able to reduce their 
passenger service by approximately 25,000,000 miles. This 
has released thousands of train crews and locomotives 
for use in the freight service and cleared thousands of 
miles of track, thereby facilitating the movement of coal, 
food products and supplies needed by the government. 


In addition to the foregoing saving of equipment and 
trackage, the shippers, big and small, have rallied so 
splendidly to the slogan, “Make one car do the work of 
two,” that a saving of close to half a million freight cars 
has been accomplished. This saving of freight cars has 
enabled the railroads to move approximately 25 per cent 
more freight since war was declared than during the same 
period last year. 

Intensive loading and a general increase in the size of 
the “trade units” used by the various industries has ren- 
dered possible the saving of car space. Cotton, for in- 
stance, which was formerly moved in units of 50 bales, 
now moves only in units of 65 and 75. As there are 
4,000,000 bales to be moved by rail each season, the in- 
crease in the trade unit in this one commodity alone has 
produced a saving of anywhere from 83,000 to 125,000 cars. 

Sugar, on which the carload minimum from the South 
was formerly only 24,000 pounds per car, now moves only 
en a 60,000 carload minimum. 

The producers of manufactured food products, especially 
the canners, have also come to a realization of the value 
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of intensive loading, and are now loading virtually al] 
of their cars to capacity. 

Coal, which has been loaded beyond capacity on nist 
lines since the beginning of the war, is.also moving freely 
now, although labor trouble in some parts of the country 
is tending to counteract the efforts of the railroads to 
meet the abnormal demand for fuel. During the past 
month the supply of cars on the “lake cargo coal” lines 
-has been increased 25 per cent, and there has been some 
increase in the movement of bituminous coal to the lake 
ports, but it has not been proportionate to the increased 
supply of cars, as labor trouble, has tended to decrease 
the mine production. 

Although excellent results have been achieved to date 
through the co-operation of the shippers, the traveling 
public and the railroads, it will be necessary for all con- 
cerned to exert renewed efforts, as the abnormal demands 
upon the railroads in the movement of both troops and 
supplies is constantly increasing, while the securing of 
new equipment is virtually impossible. 

From now on 2,500 cars a day will be required by the 
government to move food and supplies to the men in 
training at the national army, national guard and other 
encampments, while the demand of the allies for cars to 
carry export goods to the seaports will be practically 
doubled. All of this additional traffic must be moved by 
the railroads, although they have only 3 per cent more 
equipment than they had at this time last year. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


By an order entered September 24 in I. and S. No. 1144 
the Commission suspended from September 27 until Jan- 
uary 25 items in supplements Nos. 11 and 12 to Countiss’ 
I. C. C. No. 1038. The suspended items provide for in- 
creased class and commodity rates from Pacific coast ter- 
ritory to Camp Bowie, Tex. Camp Bowie is located on 
the recently constructed spur of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way, near Tremble, Tex. Group H rates apply to Texas 
points generally, including Tremble and Camp Bowie. The 
suspended items contain an exception to the basis for 
rates applicable to Texas points and provides that com- 
bination rates will apply to Camp Bowie, effective Sep- 
tember 27. The proposed items will result in increases 
in that the following local rates between Tremble and 
Camp Bowie will be added to group H rates: 


Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds. 


Local rates 

Straight or mixed carloads, 3 cents per 100 pounds, mini- 
mum charge $8 per car. 

In I. and S. No. 1143 the Commission suspended from 
September 27 until January 25 items 1120f and 1140¢c, 
supplements Nos. 26 and 27 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1113. 
They increase proportional commodity rates on bituminous 
coal from mines in Alabama and other states to New 
Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., Vicksburg, Miss., and Shreve- 
port, La. The present and proposed rates from Birming- 
ham and Corona, Ala., are as ‘follows: 

Bituminous Coal. 
Rates in Cents Per 2,000 Pounds. 
To Present. Proposed. 
Memphis, Tenn 135 
Vieksburg, Miss........... 145 155 
New Orleans, La 5 35 
a a 215 230 
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HOW TO AVOID SUBMARINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Advice for the saving of ships subjected to the dangers 
of the submarine zones has been issued by the United 
States Shipping Board. Coming from that source, the 
advice to owners and masters of ships amounts to an 
order. 

In brief the advice is to use smoke boxes to hide the 
ship from the submarine, stow cargo so that if a compart- 
ment is holed by a torpedo or a mine, that alone will 
not cause the ship to sink, close all openings below the 
line of the highest continuous deck and keep them closed 
while passing through the submarine zone, have enough 
anthracite coal aboard to make one daylight run through 
the infested area with it, stoke lightly and often, berth 
all passengers above the uppermost continuous deck and 
keep closed all water-tight doors and scuttles, keep the 
bilge pumps in applepie order, keep screened lanterns 
purning while passing through the danger zone, stow 
blankets in lifeboats, which should be kept outboard dur- 
ing the passage through the submarine or mine zone, have 
a prearranged signal for the engine-room staff signifying 
when it shall abondon ship, and employ camouflage to 
make the ships as nearly invisible as possible at all times. 
The regulations were prepared by the ship protection 
committee, of which Rear-Admiral Rosseau is chairman, 
and issued to every master of a ship under the American 
flag. The regulations follow: 


INTRODUCTION. 


The appended rules are based upon a consideration of 
the facts relating to the sinking by mines or submarines 
of a large number of vessels, and are recommended for 
adoption by the owners and masters of ships in service 
in danger zones. 

Experience has shown that vessels holed by mines or 
torpedoes sink so rapidly as not to permit the taking of 
corrective measures. Open water-tight doors, side scut- 
tles and other apertures in hulls have caused the loss of 
ships which otherwise perhaps might have been kept 
afloat. Lives have been lost as a result of the failure, in 
anticipation of disaster, to provide for an expeditious trans- 
fer to boats and rafts of passengers, officers and crews. 

Every precaution, therefore, should be taken in*advance 
of entering a danger zone to minimize the risk of mines 
and submarines, and the promulgation by owners and mas- 
ters of the following suggested regulations will contribute 
materially to that end. 

Water-tight Bulkheads, Tunnels and Doors.—Water-tight 
bulkheads, tunnels and doors should be maintained at all 
times in an efficient condition. Doors operated by a 
ratchet are not efficient in an emergency for the reason 
that they cannot be closed quickly, and the ratchet should 
be supplemented by a wheel-and-handle or other geared 
device affording continuous closing action. 

The master should designate the chief engineer, or some 
other officer, as directly responsible for the working of 
water-tight doors. Before each voyage such officer should 
have the doors opened and closed in his presence; should 
Satisfy himself that they are in good working order; and 
should furnish to the owner or to his marine superintend- 
ent a certificate in writing to that effect. The facts should 
be so reported to the master, and an enttry accordingly 
Should he made in the official log, signed by the master as 
Well as by the officer in charge. 

Inspection should be made as often as possible during 
the vovaage to determine that the doors are in service- 
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able condition, and door drills should be practiced at reg- 
ular and frequent intervals, an entry on each such occasion 
being made in the official log. 

Water-tight doors should be opened at sea only when 
absolutely necessary and then upon express direction of 
the master. Doors not required to be opened at sea 
should be closed and secured before the commencement 
of each voyage and should be kept closed until the ship 
arrives at destination. 


Water-tight doors in passageways from firemen’s quar- 
ters to stokeholes should be kept closed, firemen entering 
and leaving stokeholes by means of fiddley ladders. Where 
ladderways are provided for the exit of crews or passen- 
gers from quarters below decks, water-tight doors used 
solely for access to such quarters should be kept closed. 

Where practicable, water-tight trunks. should be fitted 
from bulkhead decks to shaft tunnels and tunnel doors 
should be kept closed. If there are side bunkers, or 
bunkers the doofs to which are in nin-water-tight bulk- 
heads, coal should be worked from such bunkers while in 
danger zones, and doors to water-tight bulkheads should 
be kept closed. Also, where practicable, chutes should 
be provided to permit the use of coal carried between 
decks or in bridge space in order that the opening 
of lower water-tight doors may be avoided. Having due 
regard to operating conditions, coal for use in danger 
zones may be stored on stokehole plates in advance of 
entering such zones. 


When water-tight doors are opened at sea, members of 
the crew detailed for that purpose should stand by to 
close them promptly when so ordered, and thereafter 
immediately should so report their action to the master. 

Portable plates on bulkheads or tunnels, sluice valves 
and manholes in double bottoms should be closed- and 
rendered water-tight. before the ship leaves port. 


Openings in Ships’ Sides.—With the exception of ash 
chutes and similar aperatures required to be opened at 
sea, side scuttles and other openings in ship’s sides be- 
low the uppermost continuous deck and in the first tier of 
erections above that deck should be kept closed while 
the vessel is in a danger zone. Ash chutes and slop 
chutes, unless they extend to the bulkhead deck and are 
at least 15 feet above water, should be fitted with suitable 
appliances for closing water-tight, and should be kept 
closed except while actually in use. 


Sanitary discharges and scuppers below the bulkhead 
deck and less than 15 feet above water, unless equipped 
with appliances which under pressure will be water-tight, 
should be closed, as should be also all other sanitary 
discharges the use of which is not indispensable. : 

Where side scuttles below the uppermost continuous 
deck are fitted with inside metal deadlights or outer metal 
plugs, or both, the plugs should be shipped in place and 
the deadlights should be closed. Side scuttles, if pro- 
vided with neither deadlights nor outer plugs, and unless 
at least 15 feet above water, should be permanently closed 
and made water-tight by riveted or bolted plates, or in 
some other equally efficient manner. 


Bilge Pumps.—Bilge pumping installations should be 
maintained at all times in an efficient condition. Before 
the commencement of each voyage bilges and strum 
boxes in holds and machinery compartments should be 
cleaned and defects in the system should be corrected. 

If practicable, an additional screw-down non-return valve 
should be fitted in each pipe line on the water-tight bulk- 
heads inside compartments in which strum boxes are lo- 
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cated, and valves should be secured by studs screwed into 
bulkheads, 

Stowing of Cargo.—Weight cargo, whenever practicable, 
should be so distributed throughout the ship and so com- 
bined with measurement cargo that the total tonnage in 
each compartment will not exceed the weight of a cor- 
responding bulk of water. 

Prevention of Heeling.—The ship’s freeboard should 
not be unnecessarily reduced by the addition of water 
ballast, but if the nature or amount of cargo, in con- 
junction with the bunker coal on board, is such at any 
time as to permit a serious list if holed by a mine or a 
torpedo, the ballast tanks should be filled. The vessel, 
however, should not be overladen. 

Ships sailing light should carry additional ballast. If 
the initial stability is insufficient to prevent a serious list, 
and if the vessel is constructed with longitudinal bulk- 
heads, such as wing-bunker bulkheads, the doors of wing 
bunkers should be opened in order that water entering 
the vessel may flow as freeley as possible through the 
longitudinal bulkheads. 

Emergency Lights.—Living and working spaces which 
may be darkened by the closing of side scuttles should be 
provided with efficient artificial light. In addition, ade- 
quate light should be provided for egress from living 
compartments to decks and for the launching of boats and 
the embarkation into them of those on board. For this 
purpose lanterns suitably placed are recommended, as 
electric lighting systems may be rendered inoperative by 
a mine or torpedo explosion. While traversing a danger 
zone lanterns should be kept burning but obscured from 
view until required. A supply of electric torches should 
be provided. 

Berthing of Passengers.—While traversing a danger zone 
passengers should be berthed above the uppermost con- 
tinuous deck, and water-tight doors and scuttles in pas- 
sengers’ quarters below that deck, as well as sanitary 
discharges connected with such quarters, should be kept 
closed. 

Smoke Screens; Camouflage.—Every vessel operated in 
a danger zone should carry on deck not fewer than one 
dozen smoke boxes, approved by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and capable of evolving smoke when thrown 
overboard. The painting of vessels so as to render them 
invisible at sea is also recommended. 

Abatement of Smoke.—The emission of smoke has fre- 
quently disclosed to submarines the presence of vessels 
subject to attack. Particular care, therefore, should be 
observed in stoking boilers in a danger zone, in order to 
minimize the amount of smoke emitted. To this end, the 
fires should be stoked lightly and often, and should be 
kept clean and even. The emission of smoke can be 
practically eliminated by the use of anthracite coal, and a 
sufficient supply of such fuel should be provided for one 
daylight period on each voyage. 

Plugging of Shell Holes.—An adequate supply of wooden 
plugs, preferably of spruce timber, two feet long by eight 
inches, tapering to two inches, in diameter, should be 
kept available for the stopping of shell holes. 

Warning of Engine-Room Staff—The explosion of a 
mine or a torpedo may result in the disabling of the engine- 
room telegraph or telephone, and suitable provision for 
such an emergency should be made whereby the master 
or officer in charge may give immediate warning to men 
on duty in the engine-room, stokeholes or other compart- 
ments below decks. A mutual understanding should exist 
where such men may know that they will be advised by 
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a predetermined signal when it is time for them to leave 
their posts. 

Lifeboats.—While a ship is in a danger zone lifeboats 
attached to davits should be carried, if possible, in the 
outboard position, griped to spars or otherwise secured 
in such manner as to be ready for immediate lowering. 
Inboard boats should be transferred to the ship’s side 
under davits ready for hooking on. ; 

Where lifeboats are stowed on the poop, or near the 
after-end of a ship, the cleats should be so placed that 
boats when lowered and freed from the tackles will be 
held, when the ship is light, clear of the counter and 
propellers. 

Each lifeboat should be provided with two painters, 
one of which should be fitted with a strop and toggle, with 
the end led forward and belayed to a cleat or other suit- 
able fixture on the deck or bulwark. The other painter 
should be kept coiled in the boat for use if required after 
launching. 

The safe lowering of a boat depends largely upon the 
falls being clear for running, and masters and officers 
should impress upon their crews the fact that while a boat 
is being lowered the men tending the falls should lower in 
unison and thereby keep the boat approximately level. 

In order to keep the boats from coming down with a 
run, where lowering bollards are not provided, a round 
turn should be taken with the fall around the davits be- 
low the cleat, before the fall is coiled. 

Boat drills should be required and life-saving appliances 
should be frequently examined. Masters and _ officers 
should satisfy themselves by personal inspection that 
every lifeboat has on board the equipment required by 
the Life-Saving Regulations, including a sufficient quan- 
tity of provisions and water; that plugs are securely at- 
tached to the margins of the plug holes; and that boats’ 
falls are wound on reels or otherwise so efficiently stowed 
as to be immediately available for use without danger of 
becoming fouled. 

Pontoon lifeboats may be stowed, if necessary, else- 
where than abreast of davits The covers of lifeboats 
and pontoons should be removed before entering a danger 
zone, as should be also all obstructions which might’ pre- 
vent the lifeboats floating off the vessel’s deck, including 
the boats’ gripes, when weather permits. 

In order to provide protection for passengers or sea- 
men who may be compelled to leave the ship with insuffi- 
cient clothing, every lifeboat should be furnished with an 
abundant supply of blankets, rolled up tightly and properly 
stowed under thwarts or elsewhere. 

Life-Rafts and Buoyant Apparatus.—Every passenger 
vessel operating in a danger zone should be provided with 
sufficient life-rafts and buoyant deck seats or other buoy- 
ant apparatus suitably stowed on deck to accommodate at 
least 50 per cent of the total number of persons on board. 

Rafts and buoyant apparatus should not be lashed or 
fastened otherwise than by means of gripes, and should be 
stowed in such manner as to be free to float off the 
vessel’s deck when gripes are slipped. Wire rope gripes 
equipped with short lengths of chain and slip links are 
recommended as adapted to a quick release. 

Life-Jackets.—No ship should carry more than two types 
of life-jackets, and such appliances should either be issued 
to the persons by whom they are to be used or so placed 
as to be readily accessible in cases of emergency. 

The master of a passenger ship should satisfy himself 
that every passenger has been provided with a life-jacket, 
is familiar with the manner of its adjustment and use, 
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and has been instructed either to wear it constantly or to 
keep it within immediate reach while in a danger zone. 

Before entering a danger zone musters should be held 
at frequent intervals and passengers should be required 
to attend with life-jackets and to adjust the same under 
proper directions. 

Seamen’s Discharge Books; Warm Clothing.—Seamen’s 
discharge books should be distributed on entering a danger 
zone. 

Passengers and seamen should be enjoined to keep 
themselves warmly clothed and to be ready at all times 
for an emergency. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


An abstract of financial returns by carriers of the first 
class made to the Commission, for the twelve months 
of the calendar years, 1916 and 1915, has been prepared 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. It is the third 
annual bulletin, but it is the first to cover the calendar 
year. The others were for the fiscal years. 


Inasmuch as the Commission has decreed that its statis- 
tical year shall run concurrently with the calendar, this 
contrasting of 1916 with 1915, by the Bureau, is what 
the Commission will be doing about a year from now, 
the contrast, however, being for the calendar years 1916 
and 1917. 

The mileage operated by the reporting roads was 231,- 
179. In the income account duplications resulting from 
intercorporate relations are not excluded. To undertake 
exclusions of that kind would delay the issuance of the 
bulletin. Nor are the figures to be regarded as any more 
-conclusive than the first tabulations of election returns. 
The official canvass of election returns is required to 
give absolutely accurate figures. The same is true re- 
garding the figures taken from the reports to the Com- 
mission. The Commission itself has not subjected them to 
the acid test it applies to the reports. The income ac- 
count stated, within the limitations set forth, is as follows: 


Year ended Dec. 31 Increase 1916 


Item 1916 1915 over 1915 
United States 
Railway operating reve- - , 
aane » alate Salas “i 5 Sa 9 ree $3,592,591,023 $3,061,621,651 $530,969,372 
Railway operating ex- 
a Be a cecccccccccccs 2,904,548,724 2,053,364,924 301,183,800 


Net operating revenue.. 1,238,042,299 1,008,256,727 229,785,572 


Railway tax accruals..... 156,875,396 137,398,653 19,476,743 
Uncollectible railway reve- 
WOE cask cc ckcieasee tues 795,359 792,163 3,196 
Railwse ératin in- 
slave ai be elope 4 re poor 1,080,371,544 870,065,911 210,305,633 
Miscellan operating in- 
otal - " a eatare ss na sa 3,039,951 1,566,817 1,473,134 
Total operating income. 1,083,411,495 871,632,728 211,778,767 
Non-operating income..... 270,042,677 230,733,050 39,309,627 
Gross {IMODMO 666.6000 1,353,454,172 1,102,365,778 251,088,394 
Deductions from gross in- 
come: 
Interest on funded debt 404,566,382 396,633,221 7,933,161 
Interest on unfunded 
a, Sr ee 14,940,456 19,814,945 4,874,489 
All other deductions.... 288,418,129 229,531,459 58,886,670 
Total deductions ..... 707,924,967 645,979,625 61,945,342 


er 645,529,205 456,386,153 189,143,052 


Dispositon of net income: 


Dividend appropriations. 187,884,557 176,599,800 11,284,757 

Income appropriated for 
investment in physi- - 

cal property ....... 62,507,009 $1,742,204 30,764,805 
Other income appropria- 

MOM c.ccuscnceeeeess 35,122,052 12,904,834 22,217,218 
Total appropriations of 

MIQUE waretoer aes teu 285,513,618 221,246,838 64,266,780 
Balance to credit of profit 

We TOME: ciancecea she sess 360,015,587 235,139,315 124,876,272 


The “balance to credit of profit and loss” in the eastern 
district was $131,387,221, compared with $83,438,571 in 
1915. In the southern district the same items were $103,- 
107,753 and $51,872,867, an increase of more than 100 per 
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cent. In the western district the items were $125,520,613 
and $99,827,877. 

The balance and loss items are what is left after divi- 
dends have been paid, interest has been met, appropria- 
tions have been made for investment in physical property 
and every other appropriation that may be made from the 
operating and non-operating revenues. In other words, 
it is what is left in the tills after every bill has been 
paid and the stockholders have received what the direct- 
ors think they should have for the use of their money 
and the risk of losing it they have incurred. It is what 
remains for the rainy day after the property has been 
kept up to 100 per cent of efficiency and provident exten- 
sions of the property have been provided for. 

The bulletin states the property investment of the roads 
so reporting as having been $16,974,809,871. That invest- 
ment is partly estimated. It does not exclude duplications 
resulting from intercorporate relationships. The property 
investment of the roads in the eastern district is stated as 
being $6,488,247,435; southern, as $2,632,714,076; and west- 
ern, as being $7,835,848,360. 


LOADING OF FERTILIZER CARS 


The subcommittee on fertilizers of the committee on 
chemicals of the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense issues the following: 

It is the purpose and desire of the fertilizer industry 
to co-operate in every way with the railroads to relieve 
the car situation as much as possible. Everyone should 
read the following letter carefully: 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 11, 1917. 
Subcommittee on Fertilizers, 
Washington, D. C. Ds 

Dear Sirs: As you no doubt fully realize, the commerce 
of the United States requires the maximum service of 
the railroads in the present emergency now confronting 
us. The shipping public has not been fully satisfied in 
the way of ample supply of railroad equipment to move 
their shipments for several months past. The require- 
ments from the railroads on the part of the government 
in moving vast quantities ‘of construction and building 
material for the various camps and shipbuilding, as well 
as a greatly increased demand for ordinary supplies, will 
tax the railroads to the limit. 

The supply of cars for government shipments will of 
necessity take preference, and rightly so. This will handi- 
cap the shipper of ordinary commercial freight unless 
some change is made in trade conditions that have here- 
tofore influenced the shipper to not load cars to their full 
carrying capacity. 

The various government departments have used their 
influence with the shippers encouraging them to make 
the maximum use of all cars furnished by the carriers, 
and trade organizations have undertaken a campaign of 
education with the object of getting greater use out of 
present equipment, but we feel that the public at large 
does not as yet realize the seriousness of the present 
transportation situation. 

It is so important that the continued assistance of every 
government department is necessary if the United States 
is to avoid being embarrassed on account of failure of 
the transportation machinery to move all of the traffic of 
the country that is so vital to its proper maintenance. 

We feel from our knowledge of the transportation, and 
commercial conditions of the United States that it is most 
unpatriotic of any shipper who lcads a car to fail to make 
the maximum use of it by loading to its full carrying ca- 
pacity. The failure of one shipper to load cars to the 
maximum of necessity may prevent other shippers from 
getting any cars at all during times of car shortage. 

If you can see fit to give these recommendations con- 
sideration and practicable application, it will be entirely 
in the interest of moving the maximum amount of traffic 
the facilities of the carriers permit. We feel that the full 
capacity of the facilities of the carriers and receivers of 
freight will not satisfy the demand, but it would be more 
nearly satisfied if every freight car is made to carry the 
maximum quantity. 
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BASIC CHARTER RATE NAMED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

A basic charter rate of about $5.75 per month was prac- 
tically agreed upon by the Shipping Board at a conference 
held on September 26. That is to say, when it requires 
the owner of a ship to carry goods for the allies or for the 
United States, or requires him to take his ship out of the 
trade, say between New York and Galveston, and enter the 
trade between Hampton Roads and a French port, it will 
allow him that much for the use of the ordinary cargo- 
carrying ship of about 4,000 tons. 

There will be variations above and below that figure de- 
pendent upon the age, condition and speed of the vessel in 
question. These rates, however, will apply only on boats 
requisitioned for the public service, not om the ships that 
have been condemned and title passed to the Shipping 
Board. Ships so taken are usually referred to as. having 
been commandeered. 

The rate for charters will apply on the assumption that 
the owner will continue to hold title and will continue to 
operate his ship. The only change will be in the routing 
and possibly in the kind of cargo. 

The British government, in chartering or requisitioning 
ships, soon after the war began, but before the tightness 
caused by the submarine began being felt, had a practice of 
requisitioning or chartering say seventy-five or eighty per 
cent of a given ship’s cargo space. In that part of the 
ship so requisitioned, the commandeer or blue book rate 
was assessed. In the rest of the ship, the owner charged 
whatever the traffic would bear. 

America’s influence, since the declaration of war by Con- 
gress, has been exerted to bring about equality for ship- 
pers, whether government or private individuals. It has 
opposed a policy which, if allowed to continue, would 
force Americans who were already bearing war burdens, to 
contribute to a foreign treasury through the operation of 
such a scheme of taxing the cargo that might be shipped 
by an American. The contribution to the foreign treasury 
would be in the form of stiff excess profits taxes imposed 
on the profits earned by reason of the permit to tax the 
cargo in the unrequisitioned part of the ship at what it 
would bear. 

This charter rate does not either go to the question as 
to what ocean rate an American shipper shall pay if he 
ships on an English, French or Italian vessel. That ques- 
tion of a reasonable ocean rate is still bound up in the red 
tape of diplomacy. Nor does it go to the rate the govern- 
ment will allow charterers of ships owned by the Shipping 
Board to charge. It merely covers ships the Board does 
not desire to buy, but the use of which it desires. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE SNARL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The amended fifteenth section has become the cause of 
unrest among shippers in the inter-mountain and Pacific 


Coast terminal country. It has become known there that 
the carriers have asked for a postponement of the effective 
date of the fourth section order No. 6790, in which the Com- 
mission forbade continuance of fourth section violations 
after October 15, pending the Commission’s decision under 
the amended fifteenth section on the applications of trans- 
continental carriers to make increases in terminal rates. 


Spokane interests have wired to be advised as to what 
there is in the tariffs that are supposed to be attached to 
the applications. They have also protested against any 
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postponement beyond October 15, the day when the trans. 
continental carriers, under fourth section order No. 6790, 
are to have tariffs on file removing, the long and short 
haul violations against which the inter-mountain country 
has been fighting for more than a score of years. 


The tariffs prepared by Countiss and his co-laborers ap. 
parently have not been shown to the shippers interesied, 
and they are, of course, not yet on the files. All either 
the interior or the terminal people know about them is that 
the carriers elected, in preparing them, to advance the 
terminal rates so as to “clear” the high rate spots at 
Spokane, Salt Lake and other typical inter-mountain des- 
tinations. Naturally the shippers at terminals are not 
opposed to a postponement of the day when they will have 
to pay higher charges than the intermediate points. 

Favorable action is expected on the application for a 
postponement of the effective date, because the Commis- 
sion’s machinery for handling fifteenth section applica- 
tions, it is believed, cannot be made ready much, if any, 
before October 15. Hearings to determine whether the 
rates written into the tariffs by the transcontinental car- 
riers are really in conformity with the terms of fourth 
section order No. 6790 are almost a certainty, because the 
terminal cities have protested them as being unreasonable. 

At the various hearings on the transcontinental situa- 
tion, Spokane usually took the position that the rates to 
that point were not only in violation of*the fourth section, 
but also unreasonable, in and of themselves. Now the 
complaint that the rates proposed, as a result of the order 
to remove fourth section violations, comes, not from Spo- 
kane, but from the coast cities. 

This desired postponement has no relation to the sit- 
uation in the east created by the fourth section applica- 
tions filed by Countiss in behalf of the Santa Fe, Western 
Pacific and their connections, and by Countiss, Morris and 
McCain in behalf of the Old Dominion S. S. Co., Norfolk 
& Western and their connections for authority to create 
fourth section violations in the territory between New 
York and Chicago, as points of origin. 

That situation has been modified a little, in form at 
least, by the withdrawal of Eugene Morris’ name from the 
application in behalf of the Santa Fe. McCain never 
signed that application. Now that Morris has withdrawn 
his name, Countiss is the only applicant in behalf of that 
scheme of creating fourth section violations at points of 
origin instead of at destinations. : 

Mr. Morris withdrew his name on the simple statement 
that the matter had been reconsidered and it was deemed 
advisable for him to withdraw from the application. No 
consideration, it is believed, will be given to that novel 
proposition until the hearings hereinbefore indicated have 
been set. 


LOCOMOTIVE TESTING AND IN- 
SPECTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The demands of the war-makers on the railroads of the 
country have caused the Commission to relax rules per- 
taining to the repair of locomotives, which relaxation or 
lowering of standards is to last while the war continues. 
The factors of safety prescribed for boilers have been 
lowered and rules for the shopping of locomotives for 
examination, cleaning and repairs have been modified so 
as to reduce the demands on the mechanical equipment of 
the carriers and the man power required to operate it. 
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September 29, 1917 


This lowering of the factors of safety was announced Sep- 
tember 21 in the following: 


\Vhereas, At a conference held in the office of the chief 
inspector of locomotives on September 5 and 6, 1917, to 
consider modifications of the rules and instructions for the 
inspection and testing of locomotives and tenders and their 
appurtenances, which were prepared jointly by the mechan- 
ical advisory sub-committee of the American Railway 
Association’s special committee on relation of railway 
operation to legislation and the sub-committee on military 
equipment standards, special committee on national de- 
fense American Railway Association, and proposed by the 
committee representing the carriers, on account of the 
present international crisis, certain modifications were 
agreed upon by the representatives of the carriers, the 
representatives of the employes and the chief inspector; 
therefore ; 

It is ordered, That effective at once and to continue in 
force during the period of the war, except where otherwise 
specifically stated, rules 2, 10, 16, 23, 110, 112 (b), 128 (d), 
142 (c) and 150 (a) shall be modified as follows, except 
where conditions are such that the safety of operation is 
adversely affected thereby: 

Rule 2: The lowest factor of safety for locomotive boil- 
ers which were in service or under construction prior to 
January 1, 1912, shall be 3.25. 

Effective six months after the close of the war the lowest 
factor of safety shall be 3.5. 

The dates on which factors of safety from 3.5 to 4, as 
provided in rule 2, become effective, shall be advanced for 
a period equivalent to the duration of the war. 


Rule 10: Flues to be removed.—All flues of boilers in | 


service, except as otherwise provided, shall be removed at 
least onee every four years, and a thorough examination 
shall be made of the entire interior of the boiler. After 
flues are taken out the inside of the boiler must have the 
scale removed and be thoroughly cléaned. This period for 
the removal of flues may be extended upon application if 
an investigation shows that conditions warrant it. 

Rule 16: The date for removal of lagging for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the exterior of locomotive boilers as 
provided by rule 16, except where indication of leaks exist, 
shall be advanced for a period equivalent to the duration 
of the war. 

Rule 23: Method of testing flexible staybolts with caps.— 
All flexible staybolts having caps over the outer ends shall 
have the caps removed at least once every two years and 
also whenever the United States inspector or the railroad 
company’s inspector considers the removal desirable in 
order to thoroughly inspect the staybolts. 

The firebox sheets should be examined carefully at least 
once a month to detect any bulging or indications of broken 
staybolts. Each time a hydrostatic test is applied the 
hammer test required by rules 21 and 22 shall be made 
while the boiler is under hydrostatic pressure not less 
than the allowed working pressure, and proper notation of 
such test made on form No. 3. 

Rule 110: Time of cleaning.—Distributing or control 
valves, reducing valves, triple valves, straight-air double- 
check valves, and dirt collectors shall be cleaned as often 
as conditions require to maintain them in a safe and suit- 
able condition for service, but not less frequently than 
once each six months. 

Add to rule 112: On E. T. or similar equipment where 
the brake cylinder pressure is maintained regardless of 
piston travel the maximum piston travel for driving wheel 
brakes shall be eight inches. 

Rule 128 (d): Locomotives in road service.—The total 
amount of side motion of rods on crank pins shall not ex- 
ceed one-fourth inches. 

Locomotives in yard service.—The total amount of side 
notion of rods on crank pins shall not exceed five-six- 
teentlis inch. 

Rule 142 (c): Top leaf broken or two leaves in top half 
or any three leaves in spring broken. (The long side of 
spring to be considered the top). 

Rule 150 (a): The minimum height of flange for driv- 
ing and trailing wheel tires, measured from tread, shall be 
linc; for locomotives used in road service, except that on 
loconiotives where construction will not permit the full 
height of flange on all drivers the minimum height of 
flange on one pair of driving wheels may be five-eighths 
inch. 
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HUEBNER ON UNDERLOADING 


Causes responsible for the underloading of freight cars 
and losses in revenue on American railroads are analyzed 
in a statement by Grover G. Huebner, assistant professor 
of transportation and commerce at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who recently was called to testify before the 
United States Senate committee on food regulation. Pro- 
fessor Huebner is an expert on food distribution and mar- 
keting as well as on railrdad matters. He lays stress on 
the need for proper packing, strong containers, and using 
freight cars more nearly to their capacity. He says more 
than $200,000,000 is wasted yearly because of the under- 
loading of freight cars. 

“I attribute the inability of the railroads to meet the 
present freight demands in no small measure to the need- 
lessly large amount of unused car capacity,” says Pro- 
fessor Huebner, ‘and this in turn is due to the following 
causes: 7 

“(1) The nature of the commodities carried; (2) low 
minimum carload weights; (3) the running*of package 
freight cars on schedule to meet competition; (4) poor 
loading “of l. ce. l. freight at freight houses and transfer 
stations by railroad agents; (5) short hauls; (6) poor 
packing cases. 

“The nature of the commodity affects the loading greatly. 
For instance, it does not require an experienced railroad 
man to understand that coal or steel may be loaded to the 
capacity of the cars without difficulty, while melons would 
be crushed by their own weight under.similar conditions. 
At the same time there are being shipped to-day many 
commodities which, with proper’:packing cases and careful 
packing, could be taken in much larger carload lots, thus 
saving space, money and time for the railroads. The steel 
companies have been loading much more efficiently for a 
year or more. 

“The matter of minimum carload weights for loads is 
one over which the railroads have little control. This is 
settled finally by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is very important when it comes to attempting to secure 
more efficient carloading to see that this minimum is fixed 
so that it will discourage underloading and still not handi- 
cap shippers unduly. 

“My third cause for present conditions on the railroads 
is the running of package freight trains. This custom pre- 
vails in the West much more than in the East and is a 
direct result of the sharp competition, for the trains are 
run whether there is enough freight to warrant every trip 
or not. Sometimes these packages freight trains handle 
very smal] total amounts on their trips and they serve to 
tie up valuable cars which could be much better employed 
in other service. Likewise, they entail extra and need- 
less expense on the railroads. They should be operated 
only when there is sufficient business. 

“Poor loading of less-than-carload lots of freight at 
freight houses and transfer points is also responsible, in 
a large degree, for half-filled cars. It is one of those ‘hu- 
man element’ difficulties so hard to overcome. Freight 
handlers will be careless and oftentimes will load cars in 
the easiest way. ; 

“If they find fragile boxes and crates they are likely to 
place them so that only a part of the space will be filled, 
rather than pack carefully, with the strong cases on the 
bottom, so as to fill the car to capacity or nearly full. If 
the cases were strong—say of steel—then packing for these 
men would be simplified and danger of losses would be 
greatly reduced. 

“Short hauls with the time for loading and unloading 
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about as long as for long hauls tie up railroad equipment 
considerably. Short hauls are necessary, however, so long 
as goods must be carried by rail between nearby points. 

“Poor packing cases are of themselves one of the worst 
drawbacks to efficiency in freight transportation and han- 
dling on all railroads in this country and, indirectly, they 
bear upon most of the other causes of underloading freight 
cars and on congestion at terminals. With a steel case 
that could be locked securely, which could be plainly 
marked, so that the destination always could be seen by 
the handler, and which would stand piling one on the other 
to the top of the car, millions of dollars paid annually in 
claims for thefts and for lost and damaged articles, as 
well as a part of the losses resulting from waste space, 
would be eliminated. 

“I have made an analysis of some of the losses to the 
American railroads from poor loading of box cars. On 
June 30, 1916, there were at least 2,560,000 freight cars in 
the United States and forty-five per cent of their capacity 
—equivalent to 1,152,000 cars—was not used. Reckoning 
the average haul at 276 miles for each car, this would mean 
that for the year American railroads hauled the equivalent 
of 317,952,000 empty car-miles each time this unused car 
space was hauled. Each car, however, averaged twenty- 
two trips a year, so that the car-miles chargeable to under- 
loading totaled approximately 6,994,944,000. 

“It costs on the average not less than .0225 to haul an 
empty freight car one mile. Thus the railroads wasted 
over $157,000,000 in hauling this empty space over their 
lines—a tremendous loss. 

“In this connection it also is worthy of consideration 
that there is invested in the freight cars in this country 
about $2,560,000,000, valuing them at an average of $1,000 
each. This means that the unused space equaled an in- 
vestment of about $1,152,000,000 in cars. If we say that 
the railroads secure the money for cars at 4% per cent, 
then the interest on this investment in unused cars alone 
amounted to over $51,800,000. 

“By adding the interest paid by the railroads on freight 
cars which are not used to produce revenue to the cost of 
hauling this empty space we have the astonishing total of 
not less than $209,000,000. 

“Now, anything that can prevent this loss to the rail- 
roads and at the same time will help shippers put money 
in their pockets ought to be worth while. This is espe- 
cially true now that the purchase of new equipment to 
relieve congestion is made difficult because of the great 
demands on the steel mills and foundries. 

“Suppose that a steel packing case, for instance, could 
be devised which would permit loading freight cars on an 
average of ten per cent more efficiently. That would save 
space equal to 115,200 whole cars, which would be released 
for use, and at the same time $15,700,000 would be saved 
on haulage. The interest on the investments in these cars, 
moreover, amounts to over $5,000,000 annually. “ven if 
only two per cent more space was used, a ridiculously low 
figure, then we should gain over 23,000 cars and save over 
$3,000,000 of the $157,000,000 now wasted in hauling empty 
space. If five per cent more space was used there would 
be a gain equivalent to 57,600 extra cars to the railroads 
and, eventually, the shippers and consumers who finally 
pay for excessive transportation charges would save over 
$7,850,000 in hauling expenses. 

“It seems not unreasonable, however, that as much as 
fifteen per cent out of the forty-five per cent of empty 
space might be utilized with proper containers. Should 
thig prove true, then we should have available 172,800 more 
cars, sufficient to greatly relieve conditions and at the 
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same time save about $23,550,000 in hauling expenses. Tie 
investment in this now needlessly unused car space, more- 
over, means interest charges of more than $7,800,000 per 
year. ; 

“In 1915 the loss and damage claims of the railroads of 
the United States, excluding switching and terminal co:n- 
panies, totaled $37,900,000. Saving by better packing is 
essential. Probably one-half of the losses could be avoided 
in this way. Increasing the trainload is desirable, but it 
means rougher handling of freight and requires betier 
packing, because the longer the train the less is care 
possible in switching and coupling cars and in starting 
and stopping trains. . 

“The thing to do is to see that the freight is in such 
condition (packed in proper manner) that it can stand 
rough handling under such conditions. It is of the great- 
est importance that our railroads should be able to haul 
big trainloads.” 


TRANSPORTATION CONSERVATION 


(From the bulletin of the trade and technical section, public in- 
formation division, _U. S. Food Administration.) 


A Portland cement plant in Tennessee advised its cus- 
tomers that a carload would be the minimum capacity of 
the freight car loaded, which was a substantial increase 
in the weight of cement which had been sold as a com- 
mercial carload up to that time. Later it was found that 
cars could be loaded 10 per cent more than the stenciled 
capacity. By having loading of all sizes of freight cars 
from 60,000 to 100,000 pounds stenciled capacity the com- 
pany was able to maintain an average of more than 95,000 
pounds per car through the month of July, a saving of 
fully 400 cars yearly in the shipments of this company 
alone. On a basis of 100,000,000 barrels of cement yearly 
for the yhole country such careful loading would be equal 
to nearly 40,000 additional freight cars a year. Loading 
of this kind is possible with cement, coal, ore, clay, lime- 
stone, pig iron, lumber, flour, and other bulk commodities. 

Quick loading and unloading of freight cars can be 
helped by spotting them near a crane in many towns and 
using a little ingenuity in rigging tackles for lifting auto- 
mobiles, implements, machinery, etc. 

Under demurrage rules, a shipper is allowed so much 
free time for loading a freight car. It has been suggested 
that double free time be allowed for a double-loaded car 
—that is, one loaded to carry twice its minimum require- 
ment. 

A trial is being made in Baltimore of a plan for receiv- 
ing package freight on regular days in the week for ship- 
ment in carload quantities to various points. This over- 
comes delay in holding cars until sufficient package freight 
is received to warrant forwarding a car under partial load- 
ing. If the service is successful, it will be extended to the 
entire system of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

A New York manufacturer in sending out his fall cata- 
logue loaded the entire shipment for western customers in 
one freight car where two had usually been required. This 
car carried 94,839 catalogues. 

More than 20,000 business firms have adopted the perl: 
formance record blank of the Railroad Business Associa 
tion, under which their shipping clerks are able to keeP 
a score of efficient car loading. This score is being kept 
on loadings of lumber, brick, grain, flour, hay, iron, steel, 
hardware, vehicles, cloth and yarn, chemicals, autos, ac 
cessories, furniture, garments, glue, stoves, paper, »\*& 
tionery, confectionery, machine tools, petroleum products, 
pipe, paints and varnish, groceries, rubber goods, susar 
and toys. 
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Trafic Lesson No. XX 


Raies in Eastern Territory (Continued)—Twentieth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons 
Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


In the preceding lesson the rate structures within each 
of the three great eastern rate territories—Central Freight 
Association, Trunk Line and New England territories— 
were discussed. The interterritorial rate structures ap- 
plicable to the traffic moving between these districts is 
of even greater importance because it includes the dense 
traffic moving between the central west and the Atlantic 
coast states. 

Of special importance is the traffic flowing over the 
eastern trunk lines between Central Freight Association 
territory and the Atlantic seaboard. The so-called “per- 
centage system” that underlies most of the rates on this 
traffic results in one of the most interesting rate structures 


found anywhere in the country. Not only does it apply. 


in part or in whole to perhaps more than half of the 
freight traffic of the United States, but it is generally 
regarded as a most satisfactory interstate rate system. 
The percentage plan was first applied in 1871, but only 
to certain articles. In 1876, however, it was systematized 
and proposed for general application to all traffic by John 
T. McGraham, a rate clerk of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Its adoption was encouraged by the desire of the carriers 
to stem the disturbing effects of the keen interrailway, 
industrial, and water competition and frequent rate wars 
that prevailed in this region up to that time. 

The plan adopted in 1876 made the New York-Chicago 
rates the basis for all other rates between the Atlantic 
seaboard and points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. To each Central Freight Association point rates 
were assigned in accordance with its relative distance 
from New York as compared with the distance between 
Chicago and New York. A point removed from New York 
by 80 per cent of the distance from New York to Chicago 
received rates equivalent to 80 per cent of the New York- 
Chicago rates. 

In 1879 the percentage plan was modified as regards 
points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, an allowance 
for terminal expenses being made before computing the 
percentages. It was assumed that 25 cents per 100 pounds 
was a fair average Chicago-New York rate and that of 
this 6 cents represented terminal costs, and 19 cents the 
“haulage” or line charge for the then standard distance 
of 920 miles between Chicago and New York. It was 
decided that this line charge only should be graded ac- 
cording to distance. Thus, in computing the modified 
percentages for Columbus, Ohio, for example, the old or 
original distance percentage of that point, which was 70 
per cent, was applied to the assumed 19 cents Chicago- 
New York haulage charge. This gave a Columbus-New 
York line charge of 13.3 cents, and when the 6-cent ter- 
minal allowance was added to this, it gave a total charge 
of 19.3 cents. Since this is 77.2 per cent of the assumed 
25-cent Chicago-New York rate, the new percentage of 
Columbus became 77 per cent, as fractions, unless one- 
half or more, were not considered. 

Present-Day Trunk Line Percentage System. 

Other modifications were gradually made in the per- 

centages assigned to different points in Central Freight 


Association territory, and ultimately the percentages were 
assigned to zones or groups of points instead of to each 
particular shipping point. The reader is particularly re- 
ferred to the official map of percentage groups of east- 
bound and westbound freight rates and to the revised 
appendix to these maps, mentioned in previous lessons. 
It will be noticed from these maps that the percentages 
are not exactly alike for eastbound and westbound traffic 
and that the group boundaries are irregular. The Chi- 
cago-New York rates ae taken as the basis, the one in 
which Chicago is located being assigned a percentage of 
100. From this zone eastward the percentages gradually 
decline to 60 per cent in the zones adjacent to Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo. Westward from Chicago the percentages go 
up as high as -120 per cent for a group of points near 
the Mississippi River. East of the Illinois-Indiana line 
the percentages bear a close, although not an absolute, 
relationship to the relative distance between the main 
shipping centers in each group and New York, as com- 
pared with the Chicago-New York distance; while west 
of this line, with some exceptions, distance plays a less 
important role in the establishment of the percentages. 

The percentage zone or group boundaries throughout 
the entire region covered by the percentage system are 
very irregular because various forces have made it im- 
possible to establish them strictly in accordance with 
a mathematical distance calculation. Competition between 
the railroads caused the group boundaries in many in- 
stances to extend westward at important competitive 
points so as to bring such points with groups having a 
lower percentage than distance alone would give to them. 
The water competition occasioned by the Great Lakes 
has also been a disturbing force that obliged the railroads 
to modify some of the percentages. So, too, has com- 
mercial or industrial competition caused changes to be 
made from time to time. The north-and-south railroads 
operating in Central Freight Association territory have, 
moreover, caused irregularities in the group boundaries. 
The tendency was to include all points on these lines 
within the same percentage groups, even though their 
relative distance from New York varied. In case any one 
of these lines handled traffic to and from the Atlantic 
seaboard, points located on it had to be included in the 
same percentage groups so as not to violate the long-and- 
short-haul clause—section 4—of the interstate commerce 
act. As it now stands, this clause provides that the 
charge shall not be higher “for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line or route in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being included within the longer dis- 
tance,” unless the Interstate Commerce Commission re- . 
lieves the carrier from the operation of this principle. 

Westbound Percentage Bases. 

The westbound percentages greatly simplify the making 
of the westbound class rates. When the class rates from 
New York to Chicago are established, those from New 
York to other points in percentage territory are computed 
by applying the established westbound percentages. The 
first class rate of 78.8 cents from New York to Chicago 
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means that points in the 90 per cent group have a first 
class rate of 70.9 cents; those in the 75 per cent territory 
59.1 cents; and those in 60 ‘per cent territory 47.3 cents. 
These westbound percentages also apply to many west- 
bound commodity rates, but in this case there are numer- 
ous exceptions. Some commodities, instead of receiving 
a “general authorization” applying to all the percentage 
groups, receive specific commodity rates that apply only 
between specified points. Since a strict application of the 
percentages to the rates on all low-grade commodities 
would result in unremunerative rates on short hauls, mini- 
mum rate requirements are sometimes applied in com- 
puting certain commodity rates to points in the 60 per 
cent groups or to other points located in the eastern part 
of the percentage territory. Most of the modifications of 
the percentage plan are found in the eastern groups, and 
in some instances commodity rates to points in the 60 
per cent group are made without regard to the percentage 
principle. 
Eastbound Percentage Bases. 

The eastbound percentages, which differ from the west- 
bound percentages somewhat, similarly underlie the east- 
bound class rates between percentage territory and New 
York. They also apply in the computation of eastbound 
commodity rates, subject, however, to numerous excep- 
tions. As in the westbound business, some commodities 
do not have a general authorization, but apply only be- 
tween certain specific points. The class as well as the 
commodity rates from some points in 60 per cent territory 
‘ to New York, moreover, are not fixed strictly at 60 per 
cent of the Chicago-New York rates, certain definite 
amounts per 100 pounds being added to the rates result- 
ing from the application of the percentage plan. 


The highly important eastbound rates on grain and 
grain products, instead of applying from the various per- 
centage territories, apply from a series of lettered groups. 
East of the Illinois-Indiana state line to each lettered 
group is assigned a definite rate in cents per 100 pounds 
which applies from all points located within the group, 
and these rates differ somewhat, although not to a great 
extent, from what they would be if the eastbound per- 
centages applied. The eastbound rates on grain and grain 
products shipped from points west of the Illinois-Indiana 
boundary line are generally made by adding certain arbi- 
traries, called “specifics,” to the “reshipping rates” ap- 
plying from Chicago to New York. These reshipping rates 
are 16.8 cents per 100 pounds for domestic grain traffic, 
and 13.7 cents on export grain; 17.5 cents for grain prod- 
ucts shipped to New York for domestic use; 15.8 cents 
for export grain products except export flour; and 14.8 
cents for export flour. Specific commodity rates varying 
from the general eastbound percentages are also made in 
the case of some other articles such as live stock and 
dressed meat, and iron and steel articles when shipped 
to New York from specific points or from certain sections 
in percentage territory. 

This discussion thus far has been confined to the im- 
portance of the percentage system in fixing the rates on 
shipments between the central West and New York. The 
influence of the system is, however, not confined to these 
New York rates. Indirectly it determines the rates to 
and from many other eastern points because they are in 
many instances fixed at agreed differentials above or be- 
low the New York rates. The rate adjustments between 
Central Freight Association territory and eastern points 
other than New York, and between trunk line and New 
York and New England points will be discussed in the 
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following lesson (No. 21) dealing mainly with “Eastern 
Port Differentials.” 


PROUTY ON PHYSICAL VALUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bui cau, 

In a memorandum discussion of the protest of the Texas 
Midland against the tentative report of the valuation divi- 
sion on the property of that carrier, Valuation Director 
Prouty insists that, while under the present state of the 
valuation law no finding of ultimate value is required, the 
law will be useless unless it some time does require the 
Commission to reach a conclusion as to the dollars and 
cents value of the property a carrier is devoting to the 
public use. He says he fully concurs in the holding of 
Solicitor Farrell that no finding of ultimate value is now 
required. While fully concurring in Farrell’s conclusion 
as to the state of the law, Mr. Prouty asked the commis- 
sioners to indulge him in a few personal observations, and 
they are in part as follows: 

“As a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
I several times joined with my associates in recommending 
to Congress that it provide for a valuation of railroad 
property, and in so doing I for one understood that a 
valuation in dollars of the property as a whole was called 
for. There can be little doubt that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Congress which enacted this measure under- 
stood that it provided for a statement of the value of the 
properties dealt with in money and that the act was so 
accepted by the country at large. 

“It is still my own conviction that an ultimate value for 
rate-making purposes should be stated and that the full 
benefit of this valuation cannot be realized unless this be 
done. The vice of the railroad situation to-day is uncer- 
tainty. If the present system of providing public service 
by private capital is to be continued, some way must be 
found to assure that capital of the treatment which it 
will receive. It is difficult to see how this can be done 
until the value of the property now devoted to that service 
has been first determined. 

“This does not, however, at all mean that any part of 
the work now being done or of the money now being ex- 
pended is thrown away because the Commission is not 


‘required to establish at this time such ultimate value. 


Before such a value can be named the facts which the 
Commission is collecting and reporting to Congress should 
be before the tribunal which fixes it. The facts are being 
prepared under the present act and a final value can be 
quickly stated when Congress has determined by whom 
and possibly by what rule such value shall be determined. 


“In the light of what is actually happening it is per- 
haps fortunate that the Commission is not required to 
state such final value in the cases which are now before it. 
When the railroads whose protests are now under con- 
sideration were selected for valuation the nature of this 
problem was not fully appreciated. The Texas Midland 
was an independent railroad only about 100 miles in 
length. It was located in what might be termed an aver- 
age section of the Southwest. It had been constructed in 
the main some 20 years before the date of valuation. It 
was regarded as a typical railroad and we expected to be 
able to inventory this property and submit a report upon 
it within six months from the time work began. It was 
not until that work was well advanced that it became 
evident that the valuation of the Texas Midland was in 
effect a valuation of most of the railroads of the South- 
west and, indeed, of the entire country. 
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“The same considerations which were influential in the 
selection of the Texas Midland in the western district con- 
trolied in the other districts. The Norfolk Southern was 
chosen as a road partly new and partly very old. The same 
was true of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. The 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico was a comparatively new 
road and was thought to present certain problems peculiar 
to itself, and the same was true of the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 

“In point of fact none of these roads present certain 
phases of this subject which should be before the Com- 
mission before it lays down any rule for the determination 
of a final value. It may be doubted if any such final value 
can be safely stated until the tribunal making it has be- 
fore it a sufficient number and variety of properties so 
that the full effect of whatever rule is adopted can be 
clearly apprehended. The ideal way in which to value 
our railroads would perhaps be to marshal the facts as 
to most of them exactly as that is now being done and 
then with full knowledge of the meaning of whatever 
principles are applied to proceed with a statement of 
final value. While to my mind it would be unfortunate 
to omit an ultimate value in the end, it is not perhaps un- 
fortunate that the statement of that value is for the pres- 
ent postponed. 

“Will the Commission permit a single further quasi- 
personal observation? 

“While under the circumstances any discussion of value 
would be superfluous at this time, I do wish to record my 
dissent from the conclusion of Mr. Butler. He contends 
that value is a thing immutable, which; when once dis- 
covered by some occult process which he himself cannot 
clearly define, applies at all times and for all purposes. 
He apparently adopts as his definition of value the ex- 
change value of the economist, but clearly the selling value 
is not the value for rate-making purposes. The courts 
have declared that it is one element to be considered, but 
in fact it has in the adjudicated cases received but scant 
notice in determining the rate-making value. 

“This kind of value was never before John Stuart Mill 
or Stanley Jevons. The idea had never occurred to John 
Ruskin when he undertook to draw a sharp distinction 
between exchange value, which is what a thing will sell 
for, and inherent value, which is what that thing is worth, 
looking to its possible uses. It is a thing which has come 
into existence in connection with the regulation of public 
utilities. It has never been defined by any economist or 
dictionary maker. It has been described by the courts 
and is that sum upon which under all the circumstances 
and upon a fair consideration of all the facts and elements 
to be taken into account a fair return should be permitted. 
I doubt if any definition can ever add to this description of 
the thing itself. . 

“This value, as already said, is not exchange value, nor 
can exchange value be of much weight in determining rate- 
making value, for the patent reason that exchange value 
depends upon the rate which the utility is allowed to 
earn, and that rate cannot be determined until the rate- 
Making value is known.” 

In speaking of the attitude of the carriers toward the 
work of the valuation division, Mr. Prouty says: 

“Our experience indicates that the carriers are bound to 
object to whatever the division of valuation does, not be- 
cause it is wrong but because it is done. This is perfectly 
illustrated by the present case. 

“After the report had been completed in substantially 
its present form it was submitted to the Texas Midland, 
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and a conference was held in Washington for the purpose 
of considering any objections which the carrier might 
desire to make to the division of valuation. Mr. Wells 
attended that conference. He found very little fault with 
the report. He made no criticism of the grading prices at 
that time. He did state that a few of our land prices were, 
in his opinion, too low, and he was much dissatisfied with 
the length of life which had been allowed for his rail and 
also for his bois d’arc. 


“This was the attitude of Mr. Wells when at Washing- 
ton and before he had fallen under the influence of the 
legal department of the presidents’ conference committee 
and the other carriers in his vicinity. 


“This same thing even more strongly appears from an- 
other circumstance which transpired in this case. The 
division of valuation had fixed 18 months for the total 
construction period of the Texas Midland, including 4 
months for preliminary work and 14 months for actual 
construction. The carriers objected that this was too short; 
and an elaborate report was made by a committee desig- 
nated for that purpose, claiming that 18 months was the 
proper period. While it appeared in this case that the 
northern extension of 37 miles was actually constructed 
and opened for operation in a little more than six months, 
and while the total line could have been constructed in 
substantially the same time, since work could be prose- 
cuted at different points simultaneously, and there was no 
one structure which would have required any considerable- 
length of time to build, while in view of these facts 14 
months was a liberal construction period, the division 
preferring to be upon the safe ‘side, accepted the recom- 
mendation of this committee and made the construction 
period 18 months. That to-day is not satisfactory and 
another period is contended for. 


“These things are referred to not as incidents in the 
development of this particular case but as typical of the 
attitude of the carriers toward this valuation work. It 
indicates a disposition upon their part to attack the work 
of the government, whatever that may be, upon the theory 
that the government ig on one side and the carrier upon 
the other, and that for this reason the work of the govern- 
ment is likely to be prejudiced and wrong. 

“The government is upon no side. Its sole duty is to 
be right. There is always a disposition in the hearing of 
a contested matter to concede something to both sides and 
to reach a conclusion midway between the extremes. This 
is sometimes termed “splitting the difference.” The Com- 
mission cannot safely do this in passing upon the work 
of the division of valuation when under attack by the 
carrier. The presumption should be that the work is right, 
and it should be incumbent upon the carrier to show error 
with reasonable certainty.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC. 


A summary of traffic through the Panama Canal, which 
has just been prepared, shows a grand total of 3,751 vessels 
to have passed through from the time of its opening up 
to the first of.July. 

For the calendar year 1914 the number was 357, for 
1915, 1,171, for 1916, 1,253, and for the first half of this 
year, 970. \ 

The total cargo tonnage for the first six months of 1917 
was 3,686,688; for 1916 it was 4,931,911; for 1915, 4,966,560, 
and for 1914, 1,753,934. 


N 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National R 


er System, ee, by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


eport 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER. 
Discrimination: 

(Sup. Ct. of Arkansas.) Where the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approved a carrier’s interstate rates, 
but ordered it not to discriminate against interstate traf- 
fic by charging it over one cent more than for certain 
intrastate shipments, the carrier might remove the dis- 
crimination by advancing the intrastate rates to within 
one cent of the interstate rates, although a state statute 
prescribed lower rates.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. ay. Co. et 
al. vs. State., 197 S. W. Rep. 1. 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Ninth Cir.) Where a railroad 
company exacted unreasonable freight rates, which were 
paid by petitioner, to whom merchandise was consigned, 
petitioner’s recovery of damages on account of the un- 
just charges cannot be denied, because petitioner, in dis- 
posing of the merchandise, sold it for a price in excess 
of the factory list price, so as to cover the discrimination 
in charges.—New York, N. H. & H. R. Co. et al. vs. Ballou 
Wright, 242 Fed. Rep. 862. 

Excessive Charges: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Ninth Cir.) The proper. measure 
of damages suffered by one on account of the exaction 
of unreasonable freight charges is the difference between 
the unreasonable charges and reasonable charges.—New 
York, N. H. & H. R. Co. vs. Ballou & Wright, 242 Fed. 
Rep. 863. 


I. C. C. Orders: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Ninth Cir.) Under act Feb. 4, 
1887, providing that charges for the transportation of 
persons or property shall be reasonable and just; section 
8 declaring, in case any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of the act shall do, cause to be done, or per- 
mit any matter or thing prohibited or declared to be un- 
lawful, it shall be liable to the person or persons injured; 
and section 16, relating to findings by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the reasonableness of rates, and 
declaring that the findings and orders of the Commission 
shall be prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated 
—a finding by the Commission that the rate charged peti- 
tioner was unreasonable, and that petitioner was damaged 
to an amount stated, is prima facie correct.—New York, 
N. H. & H. R. Co. et al. vs. Ballou & Wright, 242 Fed. 
Rep. 862. 

Who Are: 

(Sup. Ct. of North Dakota.) Under section 6235, Com- 
piled Laws of 1913, everyone who offers to the public to 
carry persons, property, or merchandise is a common 
carrier of whatever it thus offers to carry. A street rail- 
way company, operating its lines of street railways upon 
the streets of a city, or extending from one city to an- 
other, or into rural communities, the principal business 
of which is conveying passengers from point to point on 
its lines for hire, is a common carrier.—Peterson vs. Fargo- 
Moorhead St. Ry. Co., 164 N. W. Rep. 42. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Bill of Lading: 

(Ct. of Appeals of Ga., Div. No. 2.) The demurrer was 
properly overruled on all the grounds thereof. 

(a) When the agent of a railroad company receives for 
shipment a number of bales of cotton, weighs them, and 
inserts in the bill of lading the number of bales and their 
total weight, and the number of pounds inserted is in 
excess of the actual weight, and the shipper attaches to 
the bill of lading a draft, which is paid by an innocent 
transferee, the railroad is bound by the error of its 
agent, unless the amount erroneously inserted in the bill 
of lading is so very large that the error would be appar- 
ent upon its face.—Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. Luke 
& Fleming, 93 S. E. Rep. 286. 

Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Dakota.) It is a matter of common 
knowledge that, while frozen potatoes have some value 
for immediate consumption, they will not keep.—Beck vs. 
Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 164 N. W. Rep. 74. 


In an action against a railroad for the value of a car- 
load of potatoes shipped and received frozen, evidence 
held sufficient to justify finding that the potatoes were 
in such a damaged condition as to justify plaintiff in 
abandoning. the shipment.—Id. 

Liability: * 

(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) Section 4491, G. S. 1913, pro- 
viding that “every common carrier transporting grain 
shall give the shipper, on request, a receipt for the 
number of pounds of grain received from him and 
shall deliver such quantity to the consignees . . . less 
loss from transportation, not to exceed sixty pounds to 
each car,” construed as it must be with section 4492, 
which provides for a penalty for failure to deliver the 
proper quantity of grain, is held to be a penal provision 
only, and it does not in any manner affect the civil 
liability of the carrier. This civil liability remains as 
at common law, save as this may be modified by other 
provisions of statute.—National Elevator Co. vs. Great 
Northern Ry. Co., 164 N. W. Rep. 79. 
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Notice of Loss: 

(Sup. Ct. of North Dakota.) The filing of a written 
claim eight months after goods have been shipped from 
Devils Lake, N. D., to New York, is not a compliance 
with the requirement of a bill of lading to the effect 
that “claims for loss, damage, or delay must be made 
in writing within four months after delivery of the prop- 
erty, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within 
four months after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed.”—Shark vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 164 N. W. 
Rep. 39. 

A provision in a bill of lading that a written claim of 
loss must be made within four months after a reasonable 
time for delivery has elapsed is not for the purpose of 
escaping liability, but to facilitate prompt investigation, 
and is held to have been sufficiently complied with when, 


Shipping 
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prior to the expiration of the four months’ period, oral 
complaint was made to the company’s shipping agent of 
its failure to deliver, and the company acted on such 
complaint, and not only promised the shipper to send 
tracers and to make an investigation, but complied with 
its promise, and a month after such complaint the shipper 


‘was advised by the agent to wait a little longer, as he 


understood that the goods had been sold.—Id. 
Partial Injury: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Dakota.) In case of partial injury 
to a shipment, it is the consignee’s duty to accept and 
rely on an action against the carrier for the damage, but 
where the goods are so materially damaged as to destroy 
their value, the consignee may refuse to accept and sue 
for full value.—Beck vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 164 
N. W. Rep. 74. 


Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. ~ 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Cargo Damage: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Second Cir.) In the absence of 
affirmative evidence of the exercise of diligence to make 
a vessel seaworthy at the beginning of the voyage, the 
owner cannot invoke the provisions of Harter act Feb. 
13, 1898, as a protection against liability for cargo dam- 
age-—Herman et al. vs. Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique, 242 Fed. Rep. 859. 

An exception in bills of lading of liability for damage 


- from perils of the sea does not protect the ship or owner 


from liability for damage to cargo from sea water, in 
the absence of evidence to show what caused the entry 
of the water; the burden resting upon the carrier to bring 
the case within the exception.—Id. 


The presence in one hold of a steamship of several 
tons of sea water, by which cargo was damaged, raises 
a presumption of unseaworthiness or of negligence and, in 
the absence of an explanation of how the water entered, 
the ship is not protected from liability, even by a specific 
exception against wetting by sea water in the bill of 
lading.—Id. 

Party Liable: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Sec. Cir.) Where the charterer 
of a steamship, not needing the whole of the space, ar- 
ranged with’ a steamship line to operate the steamer as 
one of its own line and get freight for the open spaces, 
the steamship line was the charterer’s general agent, 
and its negligence in unloading green salted hides on a 
pier on which dry aniline powder had been spilled was 
imputable to the charterer, and made the charterer lia- 
ble io the shippers for the resulting damage.—Toxaway 
Tanning Co. vs. Sulzberger & Sons Co. et al.; Hans Rees’ 
Sons vs. Same; J. H. Ladew Co. vs. Same, 242 Fed. Rep. 
888. 

The steamship line was liable to indemnify the char- 
terer.—Id. 

Unloading: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Sec. Cir.) Where a steamship line 
ought to have appreciated the danger of unloading green 
Salted hides on a pier on which dry aniline powder had 


been spilled, and a proper and liberal use of dunnage 
would have prevented or greatly reduced the damage, they 
were at fault for not taking these precautions.—Toxaway 
Tanning Co. vs. Sulzberger & Sons Co. et al. Hans Rees’ 
Sons vs. Same. J. H. Ladew Co. vs. Same. 242 Fed. Rep. 
889. 

A wharfinger, which, in addition to payment by the day 
for the time vessels were at its pier and until the cargo 
was removed, was paid $25 for cleaning up the pier and 
removing the sweepings, was not required to resurface 
its pier with asphalt in order to make the surface per- 
fectly free of analine powder, which had been spilled 
thereon, and which could not otherwise be entirely re- 
moved.—lId. 

Where the wharfinger’s representative had nothing to 
do with the unloading of green salted hides on such pier, 
did not know that there were any such hides on board 
the steamer from which they were unloaded, and were 
not present, it was not lacking in ordinary care and dil- 
igence, and was not liable for damages to the hides from 
such aniline powder, as it could have done nothing more 
than to suggest the use of dunnage.—Id. 


MINOR COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Commission has granted authority for the amend- 
ment of complaint in Case 9579, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., amendment adding the North- 
eastern Ohio Rubber Shippers’ Association as an additional 
party complainant. 

The Commission by order, dated September 19, authorizes 
carriers parties to transcontinental westbound freight tar- 
iffs, filed jointly by Agents Countiss, Morris and McCain, 
to temporarily incorporate in said tariffs provisions for 
the alternative application of the aggregate of intermediate 
rates when the rates thus made make less than the pub- 
lished joint through rates. Order permits this application 
until October 31, 1918. 


The Southern Sewer Pipes Works has been allowed to 
intervene in Case 9560, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Sou. 
Ry. et al. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Measure of Damages in Refused Shipments Sold by 
Carrier. 

Missouri.—Question: On March 20, 1917, we shipped 
five crates cabbage to a party at Peoria, Ill. This ship- 
ment should have reached destination the following day, 
March 21, or at the outside not later than the 22d. On 
the 23d the party to whom we sold the shipment wrote 
us that he was unable to get delivery of cabbage and 
that the railway company could not say definitely when 
delivery would be made, so he would be obliged to refuse 
the shipment. We wrote the consignee to accept the 
shipment and we would make adjustment; and on Monday 
morning, March 26, when he received ‘the letter, he called 
upon the carriers for delivery and he found the cabbage 
had already been disposed of. We filed claim for the 
full amount of our invoice—$48—but the claim has been 
declined and we have been offered in settlement $30.85, 
the proceeds from the sale made by the carriers, the 
carrier taking the posiuion that consignee was not justi- 
fied in refusing the shipment, as it was not damaged. 
In your opinion to what amount are we justly entitled? 

Answer: A failure to deliver goods within a reason- 
able time by the carrier is only a breach of the contract 
of carriage, and the carrier is liable for the damages 
incurred by reason of the delay; but the consignee can- 
not refuse to accept the goods on account of the unrea- 
sonable delay in the carriage, and sue for a conversion, 
unless they have become wholly worthless. So that in 
the shipment in question, if the consignee had accepted 
the delayed goods, his right of action for damages would 
not have been waived, which would have been measured 
by the depreciated value of the shipment at destination 
caused by the delay. If, however,.the consignee refuses 
to accept the goods, the carrier has no right to abandon 
them and, where the goods are of a perishable nature, 
and it becomes a matter of necessity to sell, it may do 
so, making ordinarily diligent efforts to sell at the best 
price obtainable. In some states there are statutory pro- 
visions regulating the sale of such goods, and the carrier 
must sell in accordance with such statutes. If the sale 
is properly made, .the owner of shipments of the kind 
above described could recover from the carrier the amount 
only it realized from the sale after deducting all proper 
charges incurred thereby. 

is ok * 
Error by Carrier’s Agent Regarding Quarantine Loss. 

Ohio. —Question: Shipper at a certain point tenders 
to a railroad company an interstate shipment of two 
horses destined to a point in Michigan. This shipper has 
always arranged so that certificate from veterinary is 
attached to the bill of lading giving the horses a clean 
bill of health. In this particular instance, however, he 
was advised by the freight agent at point of shipment 
that this veterinary investigation would not be necessary, 
as the requirements which had been in effect in the past 
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had been canceled. The shipper, nevertheless, was skep- 
tical as to the agent’s decision and insisted on havin» 
the horses examined as in the past. The agent of the 
carrier, on the other hand, explained to him that it was 
an absolutely useless expense and finally persuaded the 
shipper to let the horses go through without the -neces- 
sary veterinary certificate. It develops that the agent 
in looking over his circulars came across one canceling 
regulations that had recently been in effect account the 
prevailing hoof and mouth disease. It seems, however, 
that this really had no particular bearing on the case, as 
the law of the state of Michigan has always provided that 
shipments of horses entering that state must have a 
certificate of inspection from an authorized veterinary. 
These shipments reached the state border and were held 
up until they could be inspected, for which a charge of 
$10 was assessed, but not collected at time shipment was 
delivered. The railroad then calls on the shipper for pav- 
ment of $10 to cover this charge. Under the circumstances 
as outlined, namely, that the agent of the carrier at 
point of shipment stated it was absolutely unnecessary 
to have horses inspected, shipper cannot see his way 
clear to pay this charge, of $10, Had the horses been 
inspected at point of origin, the charge would have been 
no more than $2.50. Then, again, the shipper lost sale 
of one of his horses account their being held up at the 
state border. 

Answer: The detention of the two horses and the 
charge of inspection at the border line of Michigan were 
due to the want of a certificate of health required by 
the laws of that state. Therefore, a valid contract for 
carriage of the horses across the quarantine line at Michi- 
gan must necessarily contemplate conformance to the 
rules establishing such quarantine, and it was the duty 
of the shipper to present to the carrier, when the ship- 
ment was accepted for transportation, the certificate re- 
quired by law, unless he can show that such certificate 
could not have been presented, or would not have been 
received if presented. The carrier’s agent could not 
rightfully authorize a waiver of the performance of a 
thing that the law required to be done, and a correct 
knowledge of the law was as much the duty of the owner 
to possess as it was of the carrier’s agent. In the ship- 
ment in question, this presumption of the law is coupled 
with knowledge of the fact, since the shipper had made 
previous shipments of horses and furnished certificates 
of health with the bills of lading covering the same. In 
addition, the uniform live stock contract, which has been 
tentatively approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, provides in section 1, paragraph 3, “no carrier 
shall be liable for any mistake or inaccuracy in any 
information furnished by the carrier, its agents, or offi- 
cers, as to quarantine or other laws or regulations. The 
shipper shall hold the carriers harmless from any expense 
they may incur or damages they may be required to pay 
by reason of the introduction of the property covered 
by this contract into any place against the quarantine 
or other laws or regulations in effect at such place.” 
Thus, by contract between the parties, and under the 
holdings of the United States Supreme Court, the con- 
ditions for handling the shipment were fixed and a dif- 
ferent responsibility cannot be accepted or made. 

a Bo % 


Loss Occurring on Connecting Line. 


Kentucky.—Question: We made a shipment on Se). 


7, 1916, to a customer at Linton, Ky., which point is a 
landing on the Cumberland River. Shipment was for- 
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wirded via L. & N. Railroad, routed in care of boat at 
Paducah, Ky., and was prepaid to destination, L. & N. 
accepting prepay in full. The boat company failed to 
deliver shipment at destination and our claim was de- 
clined by the railroad company because they had effected 
delivery to the boat company at Paducah. They claimed 
that their liability ceased when they effected delivery to 
the boat company. Will you advise us if the L. & N. 
as initial carrier after having accepted prepay to des- 
tination and having issued a through bill of lading on 
this shipment, is liable for delivery to consignee? 


Answer: Under the Carmack amendment to the inter- 
state commerce act, an initial carrier of goods is liable 
for their loss or destruction while in the hands of a con- 
necting carrier. But this amendment has no application 
to the shipment in question, because the shipment is an 
intrastate one, and is therefore governed by the laws of 
Kentucky and the court decisions thereunder. As early 
as 1875 the Kentucky courts held that where a railway 
company’s agent had authority to sign bills of lading 
for the company, and signed a bill of lading for a through 
shipment over the line of a connecting carrier, and it 
did not appear that the consignor or consignee looked 
to the responsibility of any other carrier in the event 
goods were lost, the company was liable for loss of the 
goods by a connecting carrier, for, having enlarged its 
liability by reason of such special contract, it must be 
held liable for the value of the goods lost. Bryan vs. 
Memphis & P. R. Co., 74 Ky., 597. In Louisville, E. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Foster, 13 Ky. Law Reporter, 637, the 
court said that a carrier of freight, in the absence of 
special contract, is not liable beyond its own line, but 
may by special contract bind itself to carry goods over 
connecting lines. See, however, the later case of C., N. O. 
& T. P. Ry. Co. vs. Stout, where the initial carrier was 
not held liable. 


% % % 


Measure of Damages, Delayed Shipment Wholly Worthless. 


New York.—Question: Less-carload shipment of pota- 
toes shipped in bags, say, from “A,” New York state 
point, to “B,” a Pennsylvania state point, distance of 47 
miles, shipment made under uniform bill of lading, Offi- 
cial Classification. Shipment made Aug. 22, 1917, arrived 
at “B” Sept. 5, 1917, refused by consignee, account pota- 
toes in decaying condition, and later were dumped by 
railroad company, no salvage. Shipment traveled over 
two railroads. Can shipper or consignee recover from 
railroad company for value of potatoes? Loss apparently 
due to delay in transit. Potatoes sold f. 0. b. at “A.” 


Answer: For the liability of a carrier, or the duty of 
the consignee, in shipment arriving at destination in a 
damaged condition by reason of. unreasonable delay in 
delivery by the carrier, see our answer to “Missouri,” 
published above, under the caption of “Measure of Dam- 
ages in Refused Shipments Sold by Carrier.” 


If, therefore, the shipment in question was worthless, 
that is, the entire value had been destroyed and the in- 
jury amounted practically to a total loss (and this ap- 
pears to have been the condition of the potatoes on ar- 
rival at destination, judging from the conduct of the 
carricr in dumping them after refusal by the consignee), 
then the amount for which the carrier is liable would be 
the actual value of the potatoes at the place and time of 
Shipment, which value will be arrived at from the invoice 
price, if any, and if fairly representative of the actual 
value 
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Demurrage Charges Pending Dispute. 

Illinois.—Question: Must a freight charge be paid in 
order to escape demurrage when the railroad asks pay- 
ment of freight charges on a rate they themselves admit 
must be wrong and have agreed to take action at once 
to correct (the rate corrected by them within four days) ? 
Can they compel unloading the car in the usual time 
limit to escape demurrage? Can it make any difference 
whether consignee has an account or not? Any I. C. C. 
or tariff provisions applying. 

Answer: In the case of Charles Becker vs. P. M. R. R. 
Co., 28 I. C. C., 645 (see Traffic World, Jan. 17, 1914, page 
101), the Commission held that a complainant who re- 
fuses to accept delivery pending a dispute as to the rea- 
sonableness of the established rates is not entitled to a 
refund of demurrage charges, but that if the delivering 
carrier demands more than the lawfully established rate, 
the consignee is released from the obligation to pay demur- 
rage during the pendency of the dispute. 


USELESS HOLDING OF LOADED CARS 

Shippers who hold loaded cars at yards while deciding 
on their final destination contribute importantly to the 
shortage in transportation, according to the Bureau of 
Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Specialists who studied conditions at the Potomac Yards, 
Virginia, for 30 days last summer, found that 236 cars of 
perishable commodities were held on the average of 44 
hours each by shippers or consignees, before issuing or- 


‘ders to move the cars. No car held for less than 24 hours 


was counted. A car of cabbage was held 78 hours; a car 
of watermelons, 84 hours; a car of cucumbers, 104 hours; 


a car of potatoes, 128 hours, and a car of tomatoes, 213 
hours. 


These facts make clear, the department says, that ship- 
pers through these yards are abusing their diversion priv- 
ilege and are wasting much car space by not keeping 
their cars moving. The remedy prescribed is to file diver- 
sion orders in advance of arrival. As Potomac Yards is 
only one of hundreds of important diversion points, the 
waste, the specialists point out, is significant and without 
compensating advantage to owners. ; 


SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


The Maine Central Railroad Company, George S. Hobbs, 
vice-president, issues the following to shippers and con- 
signees of freight: 


It is well known that at the present time the railroads are 
taxed to their utmost to transport the different commodities 
offered for shipment and that this condition is likely to exist 
for some time in the future, and as there is already a consider- 
able shortage in freight car equipment, all shippers and con- 
signees are urged to do everything in their power to co-operate 
with the railroads in securing the prompt loading, unloading 
and movements of freight cars. 

As the efficiency of transportation depends so much upon 
your co-operation, every car should be loaded to its full capac- 
ity, either carrying or cubical, bearing in mind that the carry- 
ing capacity is 10 per cent over that marked or stenciled on 
cars. Your special attention and co-operation is requested in 
loading all such shipments as potatoes, apples, lumber, hay, 
lime, cement and canned goods. 

In the very near future a large number of cars will be re- 
quired in the potato growing sections to move the potato crop 
and other agricultural products, and it is suggested that orders 
be placed promptly for immediate shipment to these sections 


,of agricultural lime, fertilizers, agricultural implements, mixed 


feed and other grains, in maximum carloads, in order to utilize 
cars in both directions. 

Suggestions from shippers and consignees of freight regard- 
ing opportunities for improved service are requested, in order 
that this company may receive the greatest possible co-opera- 
tion from its patrons. 

WILL YOU DO YOUR BIT? 
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Help for Traffic Man 


* 
This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
a 


practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to uiwswer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


Combination Rates to Adjacent Foreign Countries. 

A.—A shipment moves from point A to point D, mov- 
ing through points B and C. There is no through rates 
from point of origin to destination, as destination is lo- 
cated in Mexico. There is a rate from point A to point 
B and a through rate from point B to destination. There 
is also a rate from point A to point C and a local rate 
from point C to destination; however, the local rate from 
point C to destination is not on file with the Commission, 
while the rates made on. the first combination are on file 
with the Commission. The rates made by using the first 
combination, or the rates from point A to point B and 
from point B to destination make higher rate than the 
rate based on the latter combination. The tariffs do not 
make a provision for the lower combination. 

It has been my understanding that where there is no 
through rate from point of origin to destination the lower 
combinations should apply, which in this case would be 
the rates based on the combination on points A to C. 

A.—In Conference Ruling 488 (Conf. Bulletin No. 7) 
the Commission held “In the absence of a published through 
rate between a point in the United States and a point 
in an adjacent foreign country, the published through rate 
between the border gateway and the domestic point should 
be applied in constructing the total rate. In the absence 
of a published through rate between the border gateway 
and the domestic point the lowest combination of legal 
rates should be applied.” You say that the local rate 
from point C to point D, a destination in Mexico, is not 
on file with Commission. We therefore assume that point 
C is a border gateway. If this be the fact, under the 
ruling above quoted the published through rate from point 
A to point C should be used in constructing the total 
rate to point D, which basis in this instance produces 
the lowest combination. See also conference rulings 256 
and 262. Where there are no through rates between points 
in the United States, and tariffs do not provide a specific 
manner of constructing through rates, the lowest com- 
bination of lawfully filed rates applicable over the route 
of shipment will apply. 


Average Demurrage Agreement. 


(Interpreting answer of Aug. 11, page 335.) 

Q.—In your issue of August 11 you answer a question 
about credits and debits under average demurrage agree- 
ment rule 9. If I interpret your answer correctly, a 
majority, if not all, of the demurrage bureaus are not 
handling the rule as you construe it. See interpretations 
No. 361 (amended) National Car Demurrage Rules and 
interpretations, published by American Railway Associa- 
tion, August, 1915. The case in question involves two 


distinct operations, unloading and loading, and your an- ° 


swer is “there may be not more than five credits against 
the total time the car was held beyond free time for 
unloading and loading.” 
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A.—As you and others have not interpreted our answer 
in the issue of August 11, page 335, in accord with i's 
intent, we will endeavor to dispel any misunderstanding 
resulting therefrom. We do not conceive that the Amevri- 
can Railway Association’s interpretation No. 361 (amended) 
relates to a situation similar to the one submitted by 
our reader in the August issue mentioned. The A. R. A, 
interpretation alludes to an instance wherein it is imprac- 
ticable to check the track of an industry performing i's 
own switching. Such industrial tracks are usually within 
the inclosure of the industry and hence it may be im- 
practicable to check such tracks. In the instant case 
there is no showing that the shipper performs his own 
switching. The car was spotted for unloading and was 
not released until the morning of the seventh day and 
was therefore subject to five debits. Consignee had 
earned five credits on other cars with which to offset the 
debits and no cash payment of charges was made. Thus 
the transaction on the inbound loaded car was closed. 
Subsequent to its release the same car was used for load- 
ing out and the total detention appears to have been four 
days, or two days beyond the free time, hence the car 
was subject to two debits. If consignee had sufficient 
earned credits on other cars to offset his debits on this 
car no cash payment would be required. So we say that 
under section A of rule 9 of the demurrage rules there 
may be not more than five credits against the total time 
the car was held beyond free time for each transaction for 
unloading and loading. 


State and Interstate Demurrage. 


Q.—On March 3, 1917, we shipped four cars of naphiha 
to one of our customers at Delaware, Okla. These cars 
were refused by consignee account of grade and we re- 
billed them to Nebraska City, Neb., freight and demur- 
rage charges being advanced. About ninety days after 
shipment was rebilled the carriers presented us with an 
additional demurrage charge of $125 accruing against the 
cars, Claiming that their agent had erroneously charged 
us demurrage rate as per Oklahoma state commissioners’ 
tariff No. 55-C, instead of the interstate rate, which was 
$2 more than the Oklahoma rate. Our contention is that 
the cars were state shipments up to and including the 
time that rebilling instructions were issued to the carriers. 
Will you please advise us your opinion in the matter and 
as to whether or not we are right, giving rulings, if any, 
that have been made on similar cases? 

A.—If the original movement to Delaware, Okla., was 
a bona fide shipment to that point, and it appears to have 
been, via an intrastate route, we would say that it was 
subject to the intrastate rate and, to the intrastate de- 
murrage charge accruing up to the time the cars were 
refused, at which time the intrastate character of the 
shipment ceased, but it is our view that for so much of 
the detention subsequent thereto as was due to holding 
the cars for shipping instructions to an interstate des- 
tination the interstate demurrage charge accrued. See 
conference rulings 54-and 223 (b). It is understood that 
the shipment was made from Delaware, Okla., to Ne- 
braska City, Neb., on a new bill of lading and not on a 
reconsigning order. 

TARIFFS IN EFFECT. 

The Commission September 22 voted against suspend- 
ing the Countiss tariffs, effective September 24, establish- 
ing minima on lumber based on cubical capacity of curs 
and eliminating visibie capacity rule. 
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THE ENLARGED COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In less than a week the commissioners will have to be 
considering officially two matters of prime importance. 
They are the procedure under the amended fifteenth sec- 
tion and the division of the Commission into sections. 
Both are authorized and made necessary by the act of 
June 9 carrying the advanced rate amendment and the 
provision increasing the personnel from seven to nine. 
At the time this was written the President had not nomi- 
nated men for the three vacant commissionerships, but it 
was then considered only a matter of days before he would 
send the names to the Senate. Even if he delays until 
after Congress adjourns, as has been intimated, the still 
further delay will not relieve the commissioners from the 
necessity of considering how they will divide themselves 
into sub-commissions. 

The nature of the discussion that has been taking place 
concerning the amended fifteenth section procedure has 
been set forth in the Traffic World to such an extent that 
it is believed there should be reasonable familiarity with 
the varying views on the subject. Thus far, however, 
there has been little discussion in private and less in 
public about the organization of the sub-commissions. 

Secretary Tumulty on September 28 said the nomination 
for commissioners would be sent to the Senate probably 
the next day, but certainly not later than October 1. 
The President has consulted with senators during the 
last days of this week and candidates have been in Wash- 
ington, presumably on private business, but in a position 
to answer questions on short notice if called upon to 
furnish information concerning themselves. 

Out of the large number of names which have been 
suggested and canvassed, it is reported that the President 
has about reached the conclusion to appoint: 

W. R. Wheeler of San Francisco, who is prominently 
connected with the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
and other business institutions of California and Wash- 
ington; 

Professor Zenas Ripley of Harvard University, pro- 
fessor of political economy and the author of several 
treatises on transportation problems; and 

Robert W. Woolley of Virginia, a former newspaper 
man, and ex-director of the mint, who was chairman of 
the publicity committee of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee during the last Wilson campaign, and, more re- 
cently, director of publicity for the first Liberty Loan. 


FOREIGN SHIPS IN COASTWISE TRADE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
has made a favorable report on the Alexander bill, H. R. 
6175, authorizing the Shipping Board, during the continu- 
ance of the present war and 120 days thereafter, to admit 
foreign ships to the coastwise trade, except to the Alaska 
trade or between Alaskan ports. That limitation was writ- 
ten into the bill upon the representations of Secretary 
Clark, representing the Association of Pacific Fisheries, 
Who appeared before the committee, as set forth in The 
Trafic World, protesting against what he denominated a 
Proposal to turn the fishing business on the Pacific coast 
over to the Canadians. At the same time he submitted a 
plan for re-dressing the balance of freight car equipment 
by forbidding the clearance from Atlantic ports of ships 
With trans-Pacific destinations. The bill, as reported, is 
a follows: 
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“That during the present war and for a period of one 
hundred and twenty days thereafter, the United States 
Shipping Board may, if in its judgment the interests of 
the United States require, suspend the present provisions 
of law and permit vessels of foreign registry and foreign- 
built vessels admitted to American registry under the Act 
of August eighteenth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, to 
engage in the coastwise trade of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no such vessel shall engage in the coastwise 
trade except upon a permit issued by the United States 
Shipping Board, which permit shall limit or define the 
scope of the trade and the time of such employment: Pro- 
vided further, That in issuing permits the board shall give 
preference to vessels of foreign registry owned, leased or 
chartered by citizens of the United States or corporations 
thereof: And provided further, That the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply to the coastwise trade with Alaska or 
between Alaskan ports.” 


APPROVES BARGE AND TUG COM 
BINATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The Shipping Board on September 27 approved plans 
for a combination of New England coal barges and ocean- 
going tugs. The organization will have Capt. Alfred R. 
Crowley, Boston, to supervise operations; that is to see 
that no tug goes to sea without full complement of barges, 
thereby conserving tug power. 

A committee of J. J. Storrow, C. H. Potter and W. W. 
Willett will arbitrate disputes as to charges to be made 
by tugs, and no tug may refuse to tow barge because of 
dispute as to charges. 

The agreement calls for a reduction of free time and 
the imposition of not less than seven cents per cargo ton 
on barges detained more than free time; barges of 1,500 
tons or less are to give one day for loading and one to 
unload; not more than 2,000 tons, ane for loading, one 
and a half for unloading; not more than 2,500 tons, one 
and a half for loading, two and a half for unloading; and 
over 2,500, two and five days. 


CALLS PASSENGER MEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

The Investigation Board, handling fifteenth section ap- 
plications for permission to file increases in rates, fares, 
charges and classifications, summoned the passenger 
tariff agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York 
Central, Delaware & Hudson and the Trunk Line Passen- 
ger Association to appear on September 28 and explain 
what they desired in the way of authority to file tariffs 
changing routing of passengers to Montreal. The applica- 
tions are too indefinite for Messrs. Jones, Crosland and 
Oberg to get an idea as to what is wanted. 

This opportunity for the passenger men to explain was 
given because the Commission has not yet indicated what 
applicants must say in their requests for permission to 
make increases in rates, fares, charges and applications. 
It is the impression of the men who are handling the ap- 
plications that, after the Commission has issued instruc- 
tions covering the form and substance of applications, de- 
parture therefrom by carriers’ agents will simply draw 
from the Commission disapprovals of applications that are 
not definite enough to fully advise the members of the 
investigating board. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


BEATING THE INTERSTATE RATE 
Editor The Traffic World: ; 

In your issue of September 8 you generously give six 
large and closely printed pages to an exposition of the 
brief of Mr. Harry C. Barnes of Cincinnati in the case 
of Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern vs. Settle -& Co. in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit, in which 
Mr. Barnes attempts to demonstrate that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was in error when it decided 
Kanotex Refining Co. vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. et al., 34 I. C. C., 271, where it held that when 
a man intends to make an interstate shipment he cannot 
beat the interstate rate properly applicable by moving the 
load part of the distance as a state shipment. 

The decisions relied upon by Mr. Barnes are now 
sunken landmarks. Many, if not most, of them are based 
upon Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. vs. Texas, 
204 U. S., 408, commonly called the Goldthwaite case, the 
peculiar circumstances of which were different from those 
in the Kanotex case and from those in the Supreme Court 
cases which the Kanotex decision followed. Moreover, 
the Goldthwaite case has been tacitly, if not expressly, 
overruled. In that case the fact was emphasized by the 
Supreme Court that “no bill of lading was issued from 
Texarkana to Goldthwaite until after the arrival of the 
corn at Texarkana.” It was said that the carrier had a 
right to be governed by the shipping contract made and 
that it should not be subjected to possible penalties “sim- 
ply because the shipper intended a transportation beyond 
that specified in the contract.” 

Clearly, therefore, the Goldthwaite case turned upon the 
face of the shipping papers. 

But, probably having seen more clearly what a nullifi- 
cation by states of interstate regulation would result from 
the Goldthwaite decision, the Supreme Court later ren- 
dered a directly contrary opinion in Southern Pacific 
Terminal Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 219 
U. S., 498 (527): 

It makes no diffsrence, therefore, that the shipments of the 
products were not made on through bills of lading or whether 
their initial point was Galveston or some other place in Texas. 
They were all destined for export and by their delivery to the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway they must be 
considered as having been delivered to a carrier for transporta- 
tion to their foreign destination. 

It was there contended by the shipper that because 
the billing was from a Texas point to Galveston and did 
not disclose the foreign destination, the state rate should 
apply. The Supreme Court said, contrary to what it had 
held in the Goldthwaite case, that the shipping papers 
did not determine whether the movement was state or 
interstate. 

In Ohio Railroad Commission vs. Worthington, 225 
U. S., 101 (110), the Supreme Court said that Ohio coal 
billed as a state shipment to Cleveland but intended to 
go to another state was not entitled to the state rate. The 
court declared: 


That the test of through billing is not necessarily determina- 
tive is shown in the late case of Southern Pacific Terminal Co. 
vs. Interstate Commerce Commision and Young, 219 U. S. 498. 


In Texas & New Orleans Railway Co. vs. Sabine Tram 
Co., 227 U. S., 111, the Supreme Court held that Texas 
lumber billed to Sabine but in fact intended for export 
could not take the state rate, a holding directly at vari- 
ance with that of the Goldthwaite case. 

As the Interstate Commerce Commission predicated its 
decision in the Kanotex case on the three foregoing de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, it 
introduced nothing novel into the law. 

In a still later case (Louisiana Railroad Commission ys, 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 229 U. S., 336, 341) the 
Supreme Court said: 

To make the movement within legally outside of the state 
appellants insist that there must be bills of lading and other 
means of connection between the railroads and the ocean car- 
riers, 

The Supreme Court answered that by referring to the 
three cases just before cited, and continued: 

The principle enunciated in the cases was that it is the 
essential character of the commerce, not the accident of local 
or through bills of lading, which determines federal or state 
control over it. 

In a still later case (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway vs. Iowa, 233 U.-S., 334, 343) the Supreme Court 
said: 

It is undoubtedly true that the question whether commerce 
is interstate or intrastate must be determined by the essential 
character of the commerce and not by mere billing or forms 
of contract. * * * The question is with respect to the 
nature of the actual movement in the particular case. 

While in two of the preceding cases the Supreme Court 
distinguished the facts in the Goldthwaite case from those 
in the cases under consideration, it nevertheless virtually 
and completely overruled the main proposition of the Gold- 
thwaite case, namely, that the nature of the consignment 
is to be determined from the shipping papers instead of 
from the real facts. 

In the light of the decisions mentioned from the highest 
authority it is clear that the Commission in Kanotex Vs. 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. simply 
followed the law as it had developed to meet conditions. 

T. J. Norton, 
General Attorney, the A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
Chicago, IIll., Sept. 21, 1917. 


We, of course, hold no brief for Mr. Barnes and he has the 
privilege of replying to Mr. Norton if he cares to, but it ought 
in fairness to be said that we printed only a part of his brief, 
and he cited many decisions therein that were not mentioned 
in the part we printed. —Editor The Traffic World. 


HIGH DENSITY COMPRESSION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest your reprint from “Cotton” 
in issue of September 8, regarding high density com 
pression. 

The municipal docks and terminals of Jacksonville in- 
stalled in their cotton compress two presses; the one 
the usual type, the other a new type known as 2 |oW 
density press. This low density press gives equally as 
satisfactory service as the high density press, but has 4 
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very material advantage, as experiments have demon- 
strated that upon the low density press sea island cotton 
can be compressed so as to reduce the cubic space of a 
bale from 63.41 cubic feet to 23.65 cubic feet, thus making 
possible the increased loading of a car from 40 bales to 
106 bales. 

1 appreciate fully that it is going to take years to edu- 
cate the sea island cotton interests to the fact that com- 
pression is possible without injury to the fiber or staple. 
I do not believe that same would be possible on any 
type of press other than the one upon which these ex- 
premients were conducted. Where a Morse press is used 
there is a pressure of appreximately 7,500 pounds to the 


foot as against a pressure of 1,800 to 2,000 pounds on a° 


low density press, which results in the former destroy- 
ing the fiber of the cotton, due to wind breakage in the 
course of compression, while under the latter system the 
air is expelled from the cotton more gradually and the 
fiber is left unbroken and absolutely uninjured. 
F. C. Tipton, 
Traffic Manager, Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 20, 1917. 


ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to my letter to you of September 17, which 
was published in your issue of the 22d instant, wish to 
submit the following with request that you also publish 
the same in order that just what we are driving at may 
be understood beyond question of any doubt: 

When the Commission permits tariffs to be filed such 
will be published and distributed broadcast to carriers’ 
regular mailing list. In that way the shipper will receive 
statutory notice and may avail himself of the customary 
protest practices. While in practical effect the same ap- 
plies to suspended tariffs as well, it is natural for the 
shipper to desire as much advance information in matters 
of this kind as it is possible to get. 
isfactory to receive information from the Commission pur- 
porting to be advance data, but in reality valueless as 
such because incomplete. If in certain cases we are to 
receive advance information from the Commission, is it 
not fair to ask that it be in comprehensive shape? I did 
not dare to go so far as to hope that the Commission 
would undertake to give such information in connection 
with authorized tariffs at the time of allowing the carriers 
permission for filing, feeling that the Commission would 
doubtless realize that the carriers will distribute copies 
of such tariffs, and therefrom the shipper would receive 
advice in connection therewith. Needless to say, it would 
be very desirable for the Commission to do this, but I 
hesitated in making such a request for fear that the same 
might be held to be unreasonable. I feel that it is rea- 
sonable, however, to ask the Commission to give us the 
data requested in suspension cases. 

A. G. T. Moore, 
Asst. Secy., Southern Pine Association. 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 25, 1917. 





EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
May was a poor month for the express companies of 


the country. A report of the result of their operations 
in that month, published by the Commission September 
21, shows that their operating income fell from $1,049,575 
‘0 $383,843, the comparison being between May of 1916 
and May of this year. 


It is rather unsat-. 
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The operating revenue of the Adams rose from $2,086,- 
880 to $2,319,056; expenses from $1,845,017 to $2,398,400, 
and the net fell from a positive of $241,863 to a deficit 
of $79,343. The operating income fell from a positive of 
$218,869 to a deficit of $102,105. 

The American’s operating revenue rose from $2,959,894 
to $3,703,524; expenses from $2,641,484 to $3,448,871; net 
declined from $318,411 to $254,653, and operating income 
from $256,624 to $199,434. 

The Canadian Pacific had a decline in the operating 
revenue from $218,214 to $204,035; an increase in ex- 
penses from $167,624 to $210,474, and a decline in the 
net from $50,590 to a deficit of $6,442. The operating in- 
come fell from $46,347 to a deficit of $13,460. 

Business was better for the Great Northern than for 
any company other than the Western Pacific. Its oper- 
ating revenue increased from $120,020 to $142,437; ex- 
penses increased from $91,678 to $100,520, and net from 
$28,342 to $41,916, and operating income went up from 
$24,749 to $35,140. 

The Northern Express Company also made more money 
in May, 1917, than May, 1916. Its operating revenue rose 
from $126,187 to $152,148; expenses from $96,874 to $116,- 
438; net from $29,312 to $35,709, and operating income 
from $24,264 to $29,696. 

The Southern’s earnings also sharply declined, although 
its operating revenue increased from $723,842 to $845,- 
094; expenses from $574,565 to $660,934, the net increas- 
ing from $159,277 to $184,160. On account of an increase 
in express taxes from $15,456 to $70,862, the operating - 
income fell from $143,729 to $113,002. 

Wells Fargo & Co. had a big reduction in operating 
income, notwithstanding the fact that its operating reve- 
nue increased from $2,153,026 to $2,435,245; expenses in- 
creased from $1,787,048 to $2,277,952, causing a decline 
in the net from $365,977 to $157,293, and the operating 
income from $330,600 to $106,309. 

The operating revenue of the Western Express Com- 
pany increased from $69,166 to $83,715; expenses from 
$63,562 to $66,040; net from $5,603 to $17,675, and operat- 
ing income from $4,389 to $15,824. 

For the five months ended with May the operating in- 
come of all the reporting companies fell from $3,779,613 
to $1,444,197. That of the Adams fell from $627,887 to 
a deficit of $441,807; American, from $1,143,026 to $459,- 
472; Canadian, from $84,165 to $54,341; Great Northern 
rose from $49,380 to $71,103; Northern from $52,864 to 
$71,326; Southern fell from $760,341 to $759,730; Wells 
Fargo & Co. from $1,063,867 to $454,401; and Western 
rose from $8,079 to $18,629. 


ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 678) 


theory just as we would go after other business. 
And so it would be if we regarded this plan as 
merely one for getting business. We do not so 
regard it. We consider it a practical solution of 
the difficulties that have been encountered under 
this new law, and we would not offer it at all if 
we could think of any other that came anywhere 
near meeting the situation as we see it. There 
would be nothing private about the plan if it were 
consummated, and our subscribers might as well 
know about it now as later. We believe it will 
meet with their approval. 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


CARS HELD AS “NO BILLS” 


H. D. Rhodenhouse, traffic manager for the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau, Youngstown, O., 
sends to the Traffic World a copy of form which he 
says has been adopted at his suggestion by all the firms 
in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys, and that they find 
that since its adoption there are not so many rejected 
cars held in the various yards as “no bills.” Heretofore, 
he says, cars were pulled from consignee’s siding into 
the yards without any memorandum whatever and often 
stood in these yards as “no bills” for months. His sug- 
gestion is that a form similar to the one he sends be 
printed or typewritten and that three carbon copies be 
made when rejections are made, mailing the original to 
the freight agent, the duplicate to the industry’s receiving 
clerk, the triplicate to be delivered to the conductor and 
follow the car and be retained by the yardmaster of the 
railroad; “the fourth copy for your general files.” The 
sample form is as follows: 


for the past three years. During the twelve months of 
1915 the average car loading amounted to 15.75 tons. In 
1916 this was increased to 17.11 tons, or 1.36 tons more 
put into each car. In the first six months of 1917 the 
average car loading of 18.23 tons was an increase over 
the corresponding period of 1916 of 1.62 tons, and over 
1915 by 2.68 tons. 

The statement is made that if the average car loading 
could be further increased by only 1 ton—2,000 pounds— 
it would mean a saving of 121,996 cars a year, or 10,166 
cars a month. 


WOULD ABOLISH TRANSIT PRIVI- 
LEGES 
The California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has called to the attention of the car service 


committee, Council of National Defense, Washington, a 
resolution resulting from a vote of its members, on the 


THE AMERICAN STEEL COMPANY. 


The following cars tendered us by 
you disposition. 


Car Initial and No. 


Reasons for rejection: 


your railroad were rejected to-day. 


Contents. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please notify shipper to furnish 


Shipper’s Name and Address. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL COMPANY. 


Inspector. 








INCREASED CAR LOADING 


For the six months ending June, 1917, the New York, 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company reports a 
marked improvement in the average revenue tons per 
loaded car-mile as compared with previous corresponding 
periods. The average car loading for the first six months 
of this year was 18.23 tons. This compares with 15.61 
tons in the corresponding period last year, and 15.55 tons 
in 1916. 

A steady improvement in car loading is also reported 


subject of transit privileges on lumber, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, This association, representing over 85 per 
cent of the production of forest products in California and 
southern Oregon, is of the opinion that the transit privi- 
leges presently accorded to forest products is not only 
of no benefit to the lumber industry, but is an actual 
menace at this time to the entire country; and 

Whereas, The placing of cars in transit unduly delays 
movement of cars and thereby curtails the available cal 
supply of the country; and 
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Whereas, The present transit privileges are contributing 
to the scarcity of cars at a time when a successful prose- 
cution of the war depends in great measure upon the effi- 
ciency of the railways of the country; and 

Whereas, embargoes have been or are about to be placed 
py some of the transcontinental lines against the recon- 
signment and diversion of forest products; and 

Whereas, This association believes that the only way 
in which the stoppage of transit operations can be im. 
mediately effected is through the medium of embargoes; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as a means of eliminating one of the 
prolific sources of diminishing car supply, and so as to 
provide adequate equipment for the movement of govern- 
ment freight without unnecessarily interfering with the 
movement of commercial traffic, this association recom- 
mends that each and every common carrier in the United 
States be authorized by the car service committee of the 
National Defense Board to place embargoes against the 
diversion or reconsignment of all freight, except in cases 
where it can be satisfactorily shown that the change 
requested is made necessary by insolvency of consignee 
or bona fide refusal of original consignee to accept the 
shipment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the car service committee of the National Defense 
Board for such action as may be deemed necessary under 
the present emergency. 

COMMISSION ORDERS. 

-At the request of complainant, the case, 9656, Whilaope- 
Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. the P. R. R., has been dis- 
missed by the Commission. 

Order of the Commission of July 5, 1917, in case 8712, 
Commercial Club of Mitchell, S. D., et al., vs. Ahnapee 
& West. et al., insofar as it related to class rates from 
New Orleans, La., to Mitchell, S. D., has been further 
postponed until Jan. 1, 1918, rates in effect from New 
Orleans to Mitchell to remain in force for a period of two 
years from Jan. 1, 1918. 

Order of the Commission of July 3, made effective Octo- 
ber 15, in case 8377, Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
the State of Iowa vs. the Santa Fe et al., has been modi- 
fied so as to become effective Dec. 1, 1917. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do Business by Mail 


"e profitable, wit* py ty lay Our catalogue 
oun vital information >-- Ma Also 
quantity on 6,000 national 


War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 


Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Doctors F 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mirs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference bck. me Sugino 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Fa te gyre oe emerge te 
oyld, 1921 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


Lists St.Louis 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 


The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: 

cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


_WANTED—Thoroughly competent traffic man, formerly as- 
sistant general freight agent and general freight agent of im- 
portant southern railroads, i i 


commercial corporation or organization. m 
Traffic World, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


TRANSIT TRAFFIC MAN—A man thoroughly up to date on 
all transit privileges, milling in transit, storage, ‘fabrication, 
concentration, refining and all traffic subject to I. C. C. rulings 

B a position with a going company. A thorough 

, familiar with all territories, reshipping rates and 

basing points throughout the country. <A. Y. 61, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC EXPERT will consider offer from industrial con- 
Eighteen years’ railroad experience; 8 years general 
freight agent; formerly member Freight Claim Association. 
Familiar with rate construction, routings, claim adjustments, 
I. C. C. regulations, etc. T. E. 20, care of The Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position in industrial traffic department by pres- 
ent manager of traffic bureau, age 34, married. References. 
Address R. K., 49, care of The Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position by a progressive TRAFFIC 
MAN, 33 years of age, and married. Have college education 
and have specialized in transportation. Eleven years’ railroad 
and industrial experience. Thoroughly proficient in rates, rout- 
ing, claim adjustments and I. C. C. rul Now employed by 
railroad in capacity of supervising agent. Will accept any 
favorable railroad or industrial offer that promises opportunity 
Dea og field. Address R. E. D. 88, care The Traffic World, 

cago. 


ACCOUNTANT, married, 32, twelye years’ experience, three 
years railroad auditor and traffic manager, desires connection 
with railroad or industrial company. Address Colegrove, care 
of Traffic World, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED FREIGHT TRAFFIC AND CLAIM MAN, 
now employed, desires to make change. Qualified to fill any 
traffic or claim position. For particulars address Sargent, care 
of The Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager, by married man, 31 
years of age. Twelve years’ experience and thoroughly famil- 
iar — all traffic matters. G. B. P., 29, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 3 


| WILL COMPILE YOUR ROUTING INSTRUCTIONS, fur- 
nish you with rates or check your freight bills. Traffic man 
wants work in spare time. Familiar with all territories. Com- 
plete tariff files. Jr., 45, care of The Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Position, by an energetic, successtul Trattic Man- 
desiring to enlarge his opportunities, 35, married. 
Twelve years’ experience in traffic departments of railroads and 
commercial firms. Thoroughly understand rates, routings, 
claims and Interstate Commerce rules and regulations. Can 
furnish Al references. Will locate anywhere. Answer K. P. 49, 


‘Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, H and 
Eighteenth Sis., N. W. 


Overlooking the White House, 

offers every comfort and luxury, 

- @ superior service. European 
an. 


Rooms, detached bath, 
$1.50 and up 


Roems, private bath, 
$2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 


WANTED TO LEASE 


For a period of six months or one year, one hundred or 
more standard-gauge hopper or gondola cars, steel or 
wood construction, forty to fifty tons’ capacity, for inter- 
state coal service. Furnish full specifications, location for 
inspection, etc. Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth Works, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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| Personal Notes 


A. R. Christie, whose appointment as assistant general 

freight and passenger agent of the Fort Smith & Western 

Railroad was recently 

announced, entered the 

service of that road as 

local agent at Lockridge, 

Okla., in September, 

1908, remaining there un- 

til September, 1909, at 

which time he was trans- 

ferred to Bokoshe, Okla., 

in the same capacity. 

In September, 1913, he 

was transferred to Crow- 

der, Okla., as joint agent 

of the M., K. & T.-Ft. S. 

& W., remaining there 

until May, 1914, when he 

was appointed traveling 

freight and passenger 

agent of the Fort Smith & Western, with headquarters at 

Fort Smith, Ark., holding that position until the entrance 

of the Fort Smith & Western at Oklahoma,City, in De- 

cember, 1915, when he was appointed general agent at 

that point He held position until his recent appoint- 

ment. He was born at Union Hill, N. J., March 15, 1885. 

Previous to entering railroad service he was connected 

with commercial interests at Milwaukee, Chicago, Omaha, 
Denver and Portland, Ore. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. an- 
nounces that after 28 years of loyal and efficient service 
Harvey A. Snyder, general reight agent, retires, due to 
ill-health. M. A. Patterson is promoted to be general 
freight agent, headquarters Chicago. Carl R. Maier is 
appointed assistant general freight agent with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

Mr. C. E. Dempsey has been appointed chief of tariff 
bureau, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co., with offices at 
Cleveland. 

T. S. Ford, in addition to his duties as auditor, is also 
appointed treasurer of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western 
Railroad Co., with offices at Lisbon, Ohio, vice C. P. 
Smith, resigned. 

W. Reiger is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., with headquarters at 
New York City, vice P. W. Moore, resigned to engage in 
other business. 

P. E. Francis, contracting freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific in Chicago, has resigned, and A. C. Hedlund, ex- 
port freight agent, has been appointed as his successor, 
effective October 1. H. Edwards, contracting freight 
agent, has been appointed export freight agent to succeed 
Mr. Hedlund. 

T. D. Geoghegan has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, in charge of freight, pas- 
senger and industrial departments, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., vice W. L. O’Dwyer, who has been appointed 
general freight and pasenger agent, with office at Mobile. 

James Markey has been appointed live stock agent of 
the Erie Railroad, with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., suc- 
ceeding P. H. Leonard, who died. 

Norton England, general agent of the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed general 
agent, passenger and freight department, with headquar- 
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ters at New Orleans, La., succeeding W. H. Reed, resigned 
to engage in other business. G. B. Chipley has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Birmingham, succeeding Mr. 
England. 

M. J. Mullin, formerly chief clerk to Philip Croxton, 
traffic manager of the P. Lorillard Company, has been 
appointed traffic manager of the Triangle Distributing 
Corporation, with headquarters at 1457 Broadway, New 
York City. : 

Frank S. Gannon has been elected president of the 
recently organized Savannah & Atlanta Railway. The 
other officials of this road are: James Imbrie, chairman 
of the board, and R. N. Scheffey, assistant secretary, with 
offices at New York; and the following with offices at 
Savannah: John H. Hunter, vice-president; G. E. Gay, 
Jr., vice-president and general manager; Robert M. Hitch, 
secretary; Thos. P. Goodbody, treasurer; J. E. Grainger, 
auditor; Hitch & Denmark, general counsel; and Wilson 
Runnette, general freight agent. 

William Clapper, traffic manager of the Interurban Rail- 


way, Des Moines, Ia., has been appointed general manager 


of the company. Mr. Clapper will continue, however, to 
have charge of the traffic department. 


Leigh R. Watts was born Dec. 12, 1843, Portsmouth, Va. 
He was educated at the Virginia Military Institute, Ports- 
mouth; Norfolk Male In- 
stitute and Norfolk Acad- 
emy. At the outbreak of 
the war he enlisted and 
was assigned to duty in 
the Signal Corps, but 
subsequently was perma- 
nently discharged on ac- 
count of physical disa- 
bility. He re-entered the 
service and surrendered 
with General Johnston’s 
army and was paroled 
with that army at Golds- 
boro, N. C. He attended 
the University of Vir- 
ginia, session 1865-66-67. 
He was graduated in sev- 
eral of the academic schools and received, with his diploma 
in law, the degree of B. L. July, 1867. He began the prac- 
tice of law in Portsmouth, the firm being Holladay, Gale 
and Watts. At the end of the reconstruction period he 
was elected by the legislature judge of Norfolk County 
and served as such for ten years. In 1880 he resumed the 
practice of law, and afterward formed a co-partnership 
with G. Hatton, under the firm name Watts & Hatton. 
In 1884 he was made counsel for the Seaboard & Roanoke 
Railroad Company, with which he had been connected as 
attorney in 1870, prior to his election as judge. He was 
afterward made general counsel of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway System, and in 1890 was made general counsel 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway upon its organization 
and consolidation with the Florida, Central & Peninsular 
and Georgia & Alabama, etc. This position he held until 
his resignation, Sept. 1, 1917, when he was appointed 
consulting counsel of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany. He was president of the Norfolk and Portsmouth 
Bar Association and also president of the Virginia State 
Bar Association in 1914-1915. 





James P. Anderson, general passenger agent Pennsyl 
vania Lines East, has been made passenger traffic man- 
ager, to succeed the late George W. Boyd. 
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Every New Tariff 
and 
Every Supplement 


Filed with 


The Shipping Board 


By THE BOAT LINES 


is now being abstracted in 


The Traffic Bulletin 


with the same promptness, 
accuracy and completeness 
that we have been and are 
now abstracting the Tariffs 
filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


(There are about 400 of these abstracts in to- 
day’s issue embracing every new tariff and 
supplement that has thus far been filed.) 


Ood 


Samples and complete information 
free on request 


Ooo 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


418 SO. MARKET STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stencil Your Shipments 


Which is cheaper? To mark your shipments with 
smeary, hand-painted addresses, running the risk of 
having mis-deliveries and dissatisfied customers—or 
to install the Ideal Stencil Machine, which will do 
your marking neatly, quickly, accurately—saving time 

trouble and dollars? 


Toei, | ZeiIDEAL 


a “The machine that safeguards shipments” 
aa 


Cuts paper stencils at a speed of 
more than 100 an _ hour. Uses 
cheap paper. Operation is simple, 

No. 3 Size lette t convenient. Visible, cutting, accu- 
OND 8 “IDEAL, rate, automatic. With the IDEAL 


on No. 3 “IDEAL” 
. . anyone can mark as neatly as 
Stencil Machine. anyone else. 


No. 2 Size letter—cut 
on No. 2 “IDEAL” 


Stencil Machine. 


= We want you to see—test—use— 
this swift-working, time-saving 
stencil cutting machine. In one of 

our sales offices, if convenient—in 

your own shipping room, if you 

prefer. Take the first step toward 

better marking of your shipments 

—write today for sample stencil 

and free book on shipping effi- 


ciency. 
No. = Ideal Stencil Machine Co. 


on No. 1 “IDEAL” | 20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill., U.S. A. 
Sales offices in the principal cities. 


FOR SALE 


One car of cross-ties and two cars of No. 2 switch 
ties, 6x 8-8. Bargain if taken at once. L. E. Pear- 
son, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national ch a gp of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the "modification of ~f.. laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer " on President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Excha 
W. H. Chandler ...... .- Vice-President 


Manager Transportation. Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell ... Secretary-Treagurer 
7 2 _ Company, 836 South idideaenes Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 


RR: SB: os cdcdcscans socccescceee Assistant Secretary 
5 North, La Salle Street, ‘Chicago, til. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Steriing and Rock Falls, it. 
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AH correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the T 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 





THE 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change,in this Docket will be moted elsewhere. 


October 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

Fourth Section Applications of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
R. R. Co.—b5, 7, 10, 2328, 2330, 2336, 2337, 2339, 2344, 
2345, 2347, 2352, 2358, 2361, 2362, 2363, 2364, 2365, 2 2372, 
2375, 2376, 2377, 2386, 2392, 4, 2396, 2397, 2399, 

2402, 2404, 2411, 2417, 2419, 
2423, 2424, » oer 2434, 
2440, 2441, d 
2455, 
2485, 
2511, 
’ 2385, ’ 2429, 2430, 2475, 2476, 2477, 2478, 
, 2531, 2533, "3792. " These applications cover various r 
between points on St. L.-S. F. 


October 1—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
a Distributing Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. of Tex. 
eta 


October 1—Los Anqeies. Cal.—Examiner Marshall: 
7091—Charles R. McCormisk et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 


October 3—Baton “Rouge. La.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9714—Pelican Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. S. & P. et al. Also Fourth 
Section Applications Nos. 601 by V. S. & P.; 1951, by K. C. 
Sou.; 4218, 4219 and 4220, by St. L. I. M. & Sou. 


October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
i. & S. 1013—Grain transit at Michigan stations. 
1. & S. 961—Western Trunk Lines, iron and steel. 
i. & S. 1087—Western Trunk Lines, iron and steel—No. 2. 


October 4—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Marshall: 
3811—Consolidated Fuel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


October 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
nab ot M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd... vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
g895—Board of Trade of City of Chicago vs. Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Co. et al. 


October 4—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Gibson: 
ar 2 faecal & Gamble Distributing Co. et al. vs. Ala. Cent. 
et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
October 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 1010—Export freight free time. 
1. & S. 1025—New York harbor storage. 
1. & S. 1026—Hold freight free time. 


October 5—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Pattison: 
* - “e+ fe Coal Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. 
Co. et al. 


October 5—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Marshall: 
9613—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
9672—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R. et al. 


October 5 and 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1, & S. 1050—Reconsignment case. 


October 6—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
1. & S. 1055—Oklahoma-Texas commodities. 
1. & S. 1097—Cottonseed products of Texas. 


‘October 8—Kansas City, Mo. 
* Valuation Docket No. 4. 


October 9—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9726—Bartlett-Collins Glass Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Cyne, ee City, Mo.—Examiner Brown 
- & S. 1098—Cement to Nebraska (No. 2). 
_ & Ss. 1100—Grain screenings rating. 


Piatt, 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a 3 ames Bute Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9267—W. M. Cady Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. Glenmore & 
West. et al. 
1. & S. 1027—Handling of heavy articles. 


October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 958—And first supplementary order, Shreveport-Texas 
cattle—Lign.te, wood and tan bark. 


October 11—Springfield, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
8496—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
= —., No. 1—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. By. 
‘o. et al. 


October 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
a oy nee River Sand and Material Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. Co. et al. 


October 12 and 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
=. 4 ~ Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor Ry. 
o. et a 
3918—Raiiroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. Louis South- 
western Ry. Co. et al. 
8290—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. 
Francisco & Texas Ry. Co. et al. 
|. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 
|. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 
October 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
9755—National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn. et al. vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish R. R.° Co. et al. 
9631—-Swift & Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
9681—_Morris & Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
9698—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. . 


Louis, ‘ton 
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9747—Cheese Shippers’ Traffic Association et al. vs. Ahnapee 
& West. Ry. Co. et al. 

9717—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Ahnapee & West. Ry. Co. et al, 

8265—Hanford Produce Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 15—Chicago, Il].—Examiner Pattison: 

* 9787—The Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry, 
Co. et al. 

* 9753—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co, 
et al. 

* 9814—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. (Freight & 
Traffic Association) vs. the P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al, 

* 9771—George Ehrat & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


October 15—Washington, D. C.: 

* 9570—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. Alexandria & West- 
ern Ry. Co. et al., and fourth section application involving 
charges for the transportation of grains, grain products 
and mixed live stock feed, carloads, from Cairo, East St. 
Louis, St. Louis and Memphis to Baton Rouge, New Or- 
leans, Greenville, Pittsburg and Natchez. 


October 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9359—Certain-Teed Products Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. et al. ; 
ee Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 


9602—Frank P. Miller Paper Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
9602, Sub. No. 1.—S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co. vs. P. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

9602, Sub. No. 2—Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 16—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 

9018—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. et al. 

9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
October 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 

7 Coal and Mining Co. vs. Illinois Central NR. 


Co. 
6128, Sub. No. 2—Groom Coal Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
6128, Sub. No. 1—St. Louis-Coultervill Coal Co. vs. Illinois 
Central R. R.. Co. 
October 22—Great Falls, Mont.—Examiner Fleming: 
ae ‘eet etal Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
October 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 9776—John P. Wilson vs. P. R. R. et al. 
* 9778—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. Y. P. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9648—Cumberland Valley R. R. Co. vs. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. et al. 
October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9035—Federal Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
October 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 
* 1. & S. 1106—Iron and steel fabrication. 


October 24—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


October 24—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

8857—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Yazoo & M. 

8866—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Yazoo & M. 

8860—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. 

—— Chamber of Commerce vs. A. H. T. 
et al. 


October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 1060—Tidewater demurrage. 


October 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* — Grain & Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. 
et al. 
October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9293—Michigan Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 
— ee Chamber of Commerce vs. Michigan Central 
et al. 
7806—Marshall Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Central R. R.-:Co. et al. 
a en Rapids Assn. of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 
9325—Lansing Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
a Ne — Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. 
o. et a 
9208—Petoskey Business Men’s Assn. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
And the following fourth section applications involving 
class and commodity rates between Menominee, Mich., 
Marinette, Kewaunee and Manitowoc, Wis., and New York 
City and the Atlantic seaboard cities and other points in 
Trunk Line territory: Aps. 607, 1771—Boston & Maine R. 
R.; 1481—N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R.; 1561—Norfolk & Western 
Ry.; 1563, 1572—B. & O. Ry.; 1625—C. C. McCain; 1787—Erie 
R. R.; 2060—J. S. Tucker; '3596—Boston & Albany R. R.; 
3799—Grand Trunk R. R. System; 4286—Michigan Central 
Shit Ro 4460—Grand Trunk Ry. System; 4986—Chesapeake & 
io Ry. 
October D .< Ss. 7 aponaines Fleming: 
9593—Joseph Savage vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 26—Argument, Washington, Dp. © 
* 9236—Oriental Textile Mills vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
et al.; also following fourth section applications involving 
charges on press cloth from Houston and Houston Heights, 
Tex., to points east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio rivers: 601—New Orleans & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
542—-Alabama G. S. R. R. Co.; 1024—Atlanta & W. P. R. R. 
Co.; 972—Atlanta, B. & A. Ry. Co.; 703—Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co.; 1546—Augusta Southern R. R. Co.; 793—leau- 
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| Transit Refrigeration 


Ahnapee 


“““T Elevated to Stationary Cold Storage Efficiency 


ern Ry, 


Ry. Co, 


ool By the A. B. C. System 


Oo. et al. 
. 


z West- 


tert The A. B. C. System of Transit Refrigeration has established during 
fast St. ° . . °re 
af twelve months’ service the following significant facts: 
Sylvania 
. oi FIRST: That any product that can be successfully held under cold storage 
” in a stationary cold storage plant, can be as efficiently refrigerated 
ve. te in transit by the A. B. C. System. 
). et al, SECOND: That this efficiency can be and is attained with a saving in ice 


consumption of from 70% to 85% over any other type of refrig- 
erator car now in general use. 
tral R. 


“i THIRD: That re-icing in transit under 120 hours (5 days) can ke entirely 
‘Tilinots eliminated. 


FOURTH: That the loading space of every car can be increased 20% to 25° 


Ry. Co. —to the full loading capacity. 


&N. FIFTH: That ventilation in transit refrigeration is not only unnecessary, but 
is a distinct disadvantage—regardless of the product carried. 


a SIXTH: That excessive humidity in the presence of heat is, perhaps, the 
dominating factor in bacterial activity which results in decay, and 
that the reduction and elimination of this excess humidity is the 
first principle of successful refrigeration. 


“ SEVENTH: That next to humidity, fluctuation of temperature—rising and 
falling—is the dominant factor in the ripening process of fruits 
Mf and is the essential cause of disintegration and decay of all other 


perishable products. 


The A. B. C. System quickly reduces and eliminates excessive humidity during 
=. & the cooling process, bringing any cargo to 60% instead of 85% to 98%, as now pre- 
vails in transit refrigeration generally. 


anil It eliminates every odor and produces a sweet, pure air. 

R. R. It wipes out fluctuation of temperatures. 

is 7 It automatically makes any temperature desired between 25° and 50°. 

et al It can be iced in less time than any other because it requires less ice, 3,500 
Mich, lbs. is its full capacity. 

ne. E It makes 1,000 cars carry more loads than can be carried by 1,200 cars equipped 


Erie with any other system. 
— Ask us to demonstrate these facts to you over your own line. Do jit today. 


oiving Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 


R nm 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
wie) Chicago, III. 
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mont, S. L. & W. Ry. Co.; 3659—Birmingham & A. R. R. 
Co.; 60—Carolina & N. W. Ry. Co.; 1478—Carolina, C. & O. 
Ry. Co.; 1479—Carolina, C. & O. Ry. Co. of S. C.; 1530— 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co.; 117—Gainesville Midland Ry. 
Co.; 221—Georgia Northern Ry. Co.; 3918—Georgia R. R. 
Co.; 2029—Georgia, S. & F. Ry. Co.; 4048—Georgia S. W. 
R. R. Co.; 484—Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co.; 2045—Illinois Central 
R. R. Co.; 1951—Kansas City Southern Ry. Co.; 1952— 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 782 Macon, D. & S. R. R. 
Co.; 1555—Mississippi Central R. R. Co.; 2138—Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 
458—Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al.; 4297—New Or- 
leans G. N. R. R. Co.; 4948—New Orleans, M. & C. R. R. 
Co.; 792—New Orleans, T. & M. Ry. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & 
Western Ry. Co.; 1074—Norfolk Southern Ry. Co.; 1537— 
Northern Alabama Ry. Co.; 794—Orange & N. W. R. R. Co.; 
798—Paris & G. N. R. R. Co.; 799—-St. Louis-S. F. R. R. Co.; 
4218, 4219, 4220—St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co.; 796—St. 
Louis, S. F. & Tex. Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co.; 
1964—St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co. of Texas; 3931—Savannah & 
Statesboro Ry. Co.; 1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.; 1548— 
Southern Ry. Co.; 2222—Southern Ry. Co. in Mississippi; 
540—Chattanooga Southern R. R. Co.; 1021—Western Ry. of 
Alabama; 2043—Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co.; 628—F. A. Leland, 
agent; 789—Georgia & Florida Ry. Co. 


* 9328—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La. vs. Sou: Pac. Co. 


et al. and such portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications as involve charge for the transportation of rice 
from Lake Charles, La., to described points: Ap. No. 378, 
filed by Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. & La. West R. R. 
Co. Ap. No. 461, filed by F. A. Leland, agent. Ap. Nos. 
607 & 1771, filed by Boston & Maine R. R. Ap. No. 793, filed 
by the*Beaumont, S. L. & W. Ry. Co. Ap. No. 1481, filed 
by the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. Ap. No. 3480, filed by 
the Eastern S. S. Co. (now Eastern S. S. Corporation). 
Ap. No. 4644, filed by Southern Pacific Co.-Atlantic S. S. 
Lines. Ap. No. 4483, filed by Mallory S. S. Co. 


9398—Oriental Textile Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 


also the following fourth section application involving rates 
on press cloth, C. L. and L. C. L., from Houston Heights, 
Tex., to points in Western Trunk Lines and Central Freight 
Association territories: 458—N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 488—Mor- 
gan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 542—Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. 
Co.; 601—A. & V. Ry. Co. et al.; 628—F. A. Leland, agent; 
792—N. O. T. & M. Ry. Co.; 793—B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co.; 
794—Orange & Nor. West. R. R. Co.; 796—St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Tex. Ry. Co.; 798—Paris & Gt. Nor. R. R. Co.; 
799—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co.; 1065—Louisville, H. 
& St. L. Ry. Co.; 1563 and 1572—B. & O. R. R. Co.; 1789— 
Erie R. R. Co.; 1951—Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & 
N. R. R. Co.; 2019—Buffalo, R & P. Ry. Co.; 2045—TIll. Cent. 
R. R. Co.; 2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 2188—C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co.; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3239—C. & E. I. R. R. 
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* 9752, Sub. No. 5—IKE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Geo: 


a. Ce. wt al. 


* 9752, Sub. No. 6—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. A. 


L. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9759—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. et al. vs. P 
R. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9759, Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. et 
vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 

October 29—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Thurtell: 

* 9803—Ewing B. Swaney vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 

* 9796—Diamond Coal & Coke Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

October 29—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 5505—Belton Mills et al. vs. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. et 

October 29—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 9305—Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et 

* 9310—Newport News Ship Building and Dry Dock Co. 
a, oe See Sl. - 

* 9370—Charles Schaefer & Son vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 

October 30—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 9484—H. P. Hood & Sons vs. Boston & Maine R. R. Co. et 


October 30—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 


* 9318—The National Association of Macaroni & Noodle Ma: 


facturers of America vs. Alabama Great Southern R. 


Co. et al. 


* 7803—Town of Torrington, Wyo., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


October 30—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Money: 
* 9623—A. A. Smith vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
October 31—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 


9 
v 


sia 
Cc 
& 


al. 


al. 


al. 
VS, 
al. 


1u- 
R 


* 9761—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell as receivers of 


£tna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

October 31—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 8106—Continental Coal Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. 

et al. 
* 9419—Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9096—The Casket Manufacturing Association of America 
B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9349—Bryder Horse Shoe Co. vs. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

November 6—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 
9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 

November 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. Santa Fe et al. 

\. & S. 668—Illinois grain. 
|. & S. 751—Grain from Illinois stations via Peoria, Il. 


Lehigh & New 


Co. 
yreat Northern 
Vs. 


England 


6210—In the matter of rates on iron ore in carloads from Lake 
Erie ports to points in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 


vania. 


4608—Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. et al. vs. L. S. & M. 


Ry. Co. et al. 


s. 


™T!| 


6026—Wheeling Steel and Iron Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
6027—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al 
Briefs may be submitted on or before October 31. 


November 19—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 
9443—F.. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. B. & S. Ry. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
November 27—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
ee ae Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & 
. et al. 
9649—Freight Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. N. Y. 
N. H. & H. et al. 
a lt aga Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce ys. §. A. 
L. et al. 
516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
December 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
g828—C. M. Lewis Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


Co.; 3965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220— 
Mo. Pac. et al.; 4297—New Orleans Gt. Nor. R. R. Co.; 
4327—C. St. P. M. & O. R. R. Co.; 4944—St. L. S. W. Ry. 
Co.; 4948—New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. Co.; 4864— 
St. Louis S. W. Ry. of Tex.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. Co. 
9294—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. 
9408 and 9434—Portland Traffic and Transportation Associa- 
tion vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
October 26—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 9751—The Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. C. ¢. C. & St. L. 


Pitts. & L. E. 


trans- 


hogs, 


Association, 


ars 
cars 


& a 
9413, Sub. No. 2—Farmers’ Grain Co. vs. 
Ry. Co. 
October 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mackley: 
* 9752—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Macon, Dub- 
lin & Savannah R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9752, Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No. 2—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No. 3—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Georgia 
R. R. Co. et al. 
9752, Sub. No. 4—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 


Ry. Co. et al. 
October 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 9589—The National Malleable Casting Co. vs. 
Co. et al. 
* 9768—Morris & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
* §6739—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 6739, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. 
October 27—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Money: 
* 9742—Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. e - 
October en omg at Woehinetee. D. Nee ‘ , i a 
9190—Murfreesboro Board o rade et al. vs. L. & N. et al. D f N C l 
and portions of the following fourth section applications: igest O CW omp aints 
458—N. C. & St. and West. & Atlantic; 542—Alabama Great P 
Sou.; 601—N. O. & N. E. et al.; 603—Old Dominion S. S. ® 
Co.; 607 and 1771—Boston and Maine; 703—A. C. L.; 769— No. 9841. National Live Stock Exchange et al. of Chicago. Ill. 
M. & N., pea coal; 782—Macon, Dubin & Savannah; 799— vs. Alabama & Mississippi R. R. Co. et al. 
St. Louis & San Francisco; 972—A. mB. & A.$ 1021—Western Alleges unreasonable mixing rules governing the 
of Ala.; 1024—A. & W. P.; 1074—Norf. Sou.; 1481—N. Y. N. portation of live .stock consisting’ of cattle, calves, 
H. & H.; 1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; 1561—Norf. & West.; 1563—B. sheep and goats in mixed carloads which result in unreason- 
& O.; 1573—S. A. L.; 1613—A. D. Hall; 1625—C. C. McCain: able rates and charges. Asks for more reasonable and uni- 
1952—L. & N.; 2060—J. F, Tucker; 2173—Ocean S. S. Co. of form rules governing the transportation of live stock. 
Savannah; 2193—W. P. Emerson; 2559—A. P. & S. F.; 3596 No. 9845. Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
—B. & A.; 3912—Tenn. Cent.; 4218, 4219, 4220—Mo. Pac. & Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap iron and _ sieel 
I. M.; 4297—N. O. Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C. from points in Nebraska and Kansas and Kansas City. .\sks 
a “hy ~toeed Elevator Co. of Vermillion vs. C. M. & St. P. for just and reasonable rates. 
Ry. Co.; Ses epee , ae ; nakowe? 
as Sub. No. 1—Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Fikes Gn eee kee ee alet 
y- Co. ‘th . Excessive charges for decking and otherwise preparing 
9413—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Canton vs. C. M. & St. P. for the transportation of potatoes and onions. "hake for rea- 
. |) (rae eee eee sonable charges. ; 
"see P ~ - : ; : i“ vice cidetom No. 9847. Rucker-Fuller Desk Co., San Francisco, vs. Southern 
Cc. M. & St. P Pacific et al. 

a Tee eee , Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on steel 
office and other furniture, because in excess of third class. 
from Marietta to San Francisco. Asks for just and resson- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 9848. Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Association, 
Berry W. Redfearn et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against the assessment of separate charges for refrigerat- 
ing shipments of poultry and dairy products in Official C!*ss!- 
fication territory, under the refrigeration rules effective, on 
March 20, 1915, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just 
and reasonable rules and rates and reparation, estimate to 
amount to $200,0000 on shipments moving since Marci: 29, 
1915. 
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CONFERENCE RULINGS 


Bulletin Number 7 Now Ready 


Cancels and includes Bulletin Number 6 


Contains all of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Rulings in Conference, some of which have been 
recently amended and many of which have not 
heretofore been officially published. 


Photographic Reproduction 
Regular Tariff Size 
Large Clear Type—Good Paper—Wide Margins 


Single copies . . . 50 cents, postage paid 

10 to 25 copies . . 40 cents each, express collect 
23 w iGcoome. . 35 -* “ on 
100 to 500 copies . 25 “ ‘i * ‘ 
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418 South Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 


announcements of some of the livest and most p 
respondence from our and can help you 
before them for solution. 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
te DAs tas AA a CARS A ~g eae 


REHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only OOF storage in El 
Gut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-533 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


yaschouses op tracks of cl 

aaa Grentect prin 

ffeat. Lowest insurance rates i oe Twelve aute 
for delivery Waite for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
35@ Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE- DISTRIBUTORS 
Warenhousemen and Serene 


Beery Fireproof art. da 3 + 
a Oy 4 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO! 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ | 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
538 The Rookery Buliding 


Yeaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors. 


ressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributi point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for ae Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing tg ye Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods a and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars to our warehouses without charge. 

RAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 72 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our succ 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th “20 Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“pear ree 
ST. JOSEPH - Mo 
MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca: . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer 4né 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. BorRded and 
free warehou~<s. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALKER & OWEN 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


tilities 


Murphy 
606 Mermed & Jaccard Bidg., St. Leuis, Me. 


Munsey Bldg., 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
“ Interstate Commeree Commission 


418-480 South Market &t., gy ge 
506-7-8-9-10 Colerade Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
R of Interstate Com 


Walter E. McCornack 


meree Commission; Counselor at Law 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


; Author of “INTERSTATE ey FF: 
« HILTON JACKSON | | 2 ’innst"cunee wf come cries 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ‘HARRY C. BARNES 
416 Sth St., N. W., Commerc Pg ttorney and ee 
Washington, D. C. Specialist ins matters 
Interstate Commerce a SR commaron,) Hscunar ator tae ater 
wAsinaten oe 


Suite 1565 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, III. 


Federal Trade Commission and 


The Bu Shipping Board CINCINNATI. rire 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


_| Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 


Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public] 420-424 Weedward Bids., Washiagtes, 8. ©. 


seas Commerce Counsel st. 
uis-San Francisco Railway £0. 


blic Service Ce 


Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Bidg., 
st. Loule 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Practice before U. 8. Supreme 4 4 oe 
DS Gos @ 
and Md 
Committees, 


yg — ~ cee 


E. I. MeVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Weodward Buliding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATH 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Lyttea — Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soe Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


John S. Burchmore 


' Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIO UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES 8S. ALLEN. 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formeriy with I C.C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Ce. 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Priend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention thie paper in writing te attorneys. 
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G. V. Electrics 
Are Right At Home About The Big Markets 


“‘Where traffic is thickest, G.V.’s are the quickest.”’ ° 





The G.V. Electric is always easily handled no matter how great 
the congestion and it will make better time than either horse trucks 
or gas trucks in the market districts. 


This 314-ton G.V. fruit truck is already a familiar sight in Boston. 






The Electric is free from both gas fumes and horse odors—some- 
thing that fruit and produce men should keep in mind. As to its 
efficiency and economy, ask G.V. users or note the progressive firms 
who are constantly adding to their G.V. fleets. 


Send for Catalog 104 
GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory: 
Long Island City, New York 











Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. Dealers in unassigned territory are invited to correspond 
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The Field of Foreign Commerce 


The great war has brought to American business men opportunities 
with far-reaching possibilities in the field of foreign commerce. NOW 
is the time to take advantage of these opportunities. 

The foreign forwarding and financial service of Wells Fargo is proving 
of great value to American exporters and importers, in furnishing a 
medium whereby the sale or purchase of commodities can be financed 
and expedited. 

For example, with our own offices in London, Liverpool and Paris, we 
render service from inception to completion of business in Great Britain 
or France. We arrange to finance purchases or sales—attend to forward- 
ing, insurance, customs, clearance and delivery. 

The entire transaction is in our hands. This concentration of responsibility 


assures lowest cost. 
Freight and express shipments forwarded to all parts of the commercial world. 


If you are an exporter or importer, consult our ‘‘Foreign Department.’’ 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


FORWARDING AND FINANCING 





